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T is the excessive amount of system in 
our wholesale methods of teaching that 
prevents the best results in any department. 
The pressure of quantity does not give the 
teacher time to mold character. Dr. Arnold 
himself could not have been Dr. Arnold if 
he had been required by a board of educa- 
tion to teach the greatest possible amount 
of arithmetic and geography within a given 
time. It is probable that Dr. Arnold would 
have been considered wanting in the re- 
quirements of an American school teacher 
of the present day. It is certain he would 
have found himself hopelessly trammelled, 
as many an aspiring teacher finds himself 
trammelled, by the expectations of his em- 
ployers. The teacher who would fain be 
less of a machine—who would like to take 
time to do some thorough training, and to 
develop the men and women of the future— 
gets no opportunity. He must bring the 
largest possible crop of arithmetic and geog- 
raphy at the end of the year; all his better 
work in building character will count for 
nothing with the “ Board.” Then there are 
hobby-riders, seeking. to drive into the 
already overcrowded course some special 
study. The arts of design are often used 
in a business way, therefore drawing shall 
be universally exacted of the pupils. Music 
is charming at home, therefore the vocal 
teacher must have place. In one consider- 
able city, a wealthy merchant in the Board 
of Education, who found telegraphy valu- 
able in his own office, has succeeded in 
putting every boy and girl in town to click- 
ing telegraph keys. 

But, no matter what is put into the course, 
it is rare that anything is taken out. The 
schoolmaster finds no place on which to 
stand. His individuality is utterly re- 
pressed. He is a mere cogwheel in a great 
machine. He sinks down at last to the 
level mediocrity which machines always 
produce; he becomes a hearer of lessons, a 
marker of registers, a worker for examina- 
tion week. It is not chiefly his fault that 





he does not do higher work. There is 
hardly space for it, and there is no market 
for it—The Century. 


A large part of our own failures in life 
comes from seeing flaws and failures in 
others that we do not need to see at all. 
The keen-sighted pessimist does a great deal 
more harm than even the easily fooled, 
often mistaken optimist. For the man who 
looks for flaws in other people’s lives 
usually leaves those flaws worse than when 
he found them, by the notice and attention 
that he gives to them; and this leaves him 
worse off himself. The man who lives so 
much in the sunshine that he won’t see 
other people’s flaws helps those flaws to 
die, and gathers new sunshine and strength 
in so doing. 

Don’t look for flaws as you go through life, 

And even when you find them, 

’Tis wise and kind to be somewhat blind, and 

Look for the virtues behind them. 


Virtue-hunting means virtue-finding; and 
the right things that we hunt for most 
eagerly we add constantly to ourselves. 
But the best part of this getting is that it 
is all in the interest of others.—S. S. Times. 


There was a boy on a farm in Georgia 
left fatherless and most of his inheritance 
was an invalid mother and five younger 
brothers and sisters. He had to make the 
old farm pay the bills—the roads were so 
bad he could scarcely get his stuff to 
market—he started a series of annoying 
visits to the county commissioners asking 
for help in repairing the road—at the end 
of two years they were so worn out with 
his persistency they gave him permission. 
to build three quarters of a mile of road 
and great was their astonishment to find 
that he selected the worst place four miles 
from his own farm! It ended by his build- 
ing many miles for the county. Tell this 
to the boys. 
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Let your pupils distinguish with rapidity 
between each two of the following things, 
telling how the first is unlike the second, 
how the second is unlike the first: a bolt 
and a lock; a watch and a clock; a sled 
and a boat; a chair and a bed; a spoon and 
a fork; a pail and a basket; a hammer and 
a chisel; a pen and a pencil; a pin and a 
needle; thread and yarn; a pamphlet and a 
book; a paper and a magazine; coal and 
wood; butter and cheese; cotton and wool; 
gold and iron; a horse and a cow; a hen 
and a goose; a cat and a dog; a rat and a 
mouse. The following can be used effect- 
ively with pupils sufficiently mature: Tell 
why the following words might suggest 
each other: Elephant, banana; bee, sugar; 
cow, corn; tiger, cocoa; horse, potatoes; 
sheep, silver; trog, rubber. 


Preparation for a day’s work or a single 
lesson is never complete till the teacher has 
answered questions like these satisfactorily. 
Have I put just as much freshness and 
variety in this work as I can? Have I 
tried my best to put myself in the place of 
these children, and to look at things through 
their eyes? Have I provided for their 
natural restlessness by pleasant surprises, 
and fresh ways of presenting things? Ask 
yourself these questions at least once each 
week. 


He is our friend indeed, who tells us of 
our failures. He runs the risk of displeas- 
ing us and making an enemy, but rather 
than see us doing daily the things that are 
better left undone he tells us, or does some- 
thing to show us our errors. He who 
never made a foe never had a friend.— 
Goethe. 


He walks beside you all the way, 
It is his lot your lot to share; 
You can’t escape him—night or day, 
Where’er you wander, he is there. 
He balks desire, yet him you trust, 
His honor holds your own in fee, 
His name? He has none. He is just 
The man you know you ought to be! 


Nothing moves unless it is pushed or 
pulled. Inanimate things never rise nor 
rush. Except in the case of magnetism 
and gravitation a force that pulls a mass 
of matter must be fastened to it by a tug. 
A study of the foregoing will make it evi- 
dent that large masses of liquids and gases 


cannot be pulled except by gravity or 


magnetism. Therefore when liquids and 
gases move, as in the case of ocean and 
wind currents, they are pushed. “ Warm 
air rises,” “cold air rushes in,” “ water 
rises to the level of its source,” “a suction 
pump,” are all inaccurate and misleading 
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expressions. Warm air does not rise, it is 
pushed up; cold air is pulled in (by 
gravity) and so pushes the warm air up; 
the water in the tube, in the lifting pump, 
in the straw through which the lemonade is 
sucked, is pushed up by air pressure, and 
the air presses because it is pulled down- 
ward by gravity. If teachers of physics 
and physical geography, when speaking of 
the movements of air and water, would put 
the verbs in the passive voice, straight 
thinking would be promoted—American 
Journal of Education. 





Before the child can express himself 
there must, first, be something to express, 
therefore the larger part of the English in 
the first grade ought to be oral. The oral 
will diminish in quantity and the written 
English increase as the child advances. In 
grade one about three-fourths of the work 
may be oral. This amount should be in- 
creased rather than diminished. In grade 
two, two-thirds of the time may be devoted 


to oral work. Grades three and four will , 


naturally divide the time about equally be- 
tween the two forms of expression. In 
the grammar grades the topical plan of 
recitation will afford all the practice needed 
for speaking well and easily. 





Occasionally it was remarked that Presi- 
dent Garfield had no distinct policy, and 
that there was no unfinished work of his 
to be completed. He at least did not share 
this view, for, according to Mrs. Edson, 
he said on the second day after he was 
shot, when he fully realized that he could 
not live: “ Well,-it’s all over. It is my 
business to be ready for death, and I have 
always been ready. I had work before me, 
but after all perhaps it is better that it is 
laid down where it is—unfinished. It was 
a great and trying work, and I am relieved 
of it.” Indeed it was “ great and trying,” 
so much so that it cost him his life. 





It is well worth the time of any teacher 
to test occasionally the results of his or 
her teaching. Unless he can see that the 
class is making definite progress, some- 
thing is evidently wrong. The teaching 
which accomplishes most is the teaching 
which has in view a very specific end. 
General drill for the purpose of increasing 
accuracy in fundamental operations in 
arithmetic is good so far as it goes, but the 
teacher who is trying definitely to advance 
the class average from 70 to 80 per cent. 
is likely to secure greater progress than is 
otherwise possible. It should be noticed 
that such testing as is indicated here is 
radically different from the general ex- 
amination. 
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A canny Scotchman inquired of a fellow 
trader, “Is Colonel X. a man to be 
trusted?” “I think you'll find him so,” 
was the reply. “If you trust him once, 
you'll trust him forever.” 


The shortest and surest way to live with 
honor in the world, is to be in reality what 
we would appear to be; and, if we observe, 
we shall find that all human virtues in- 
crease and strengthen themselves by the 
practice and experience of them. 


A man in western Pennsylvania was 
brought to an unexpected halt recently. 
He is noted for being a terribly profane 
man, whose oaths and _ blood-curdling 
anathemas cast gloom over the spirit of 
any tyro who dared to rival him. Vain 
attempts were made to break him of this 
habit, and a course of heroic treatment was 
finally resorted to. He was taken before 
an alderman and fined sixty-seven cents 
each for ten oaths. The law for such a 
procedure is found in an old act passed in 
the earlier days of Pennsylvania. In 1794 
an act was passed which provides that “if 
any person of the age of sixteen years or 
upwards shall profanely curse or swear by 
the name of God, Christ Jesus or the Holy 
Ghost, every person so offending, being 
thereof convicted, shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of 67c for every such profane curse or 
oath.” Non-payment is made punishable 
by imprisonment twenty-four hours for 
each and every such offense. The man 
swore he wouldn’t pay a cent of the fine, so 
he had to accept the alternative of spending 
ten days in the county jail. On the walls 
of every cell are mottoes containing 
Scriptural text, and the irony of fate has 
placed in his cell the motto, “ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.”—Exchange. 


Let us not be disturbed by those who 
growl. The country is not going to ruin 
merely because some ne’er-do-well things 
so. Let us enjoy the successes of those 
about us. Many are getting on. The 
laborer to-day lives better than the king of 
a few centuries ago. Danie! Webster said 
something in 1838 which is just as pertinent 
now as it was then: 

“There are persons who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppression, 
speculation, and the pernicious influence of 
accumulated wealth. They cry out loudl 
against all banks and corporations, and all 
means by which small capitals become 
united in order to produce important and 
beneficial results. They carry on mad 
hostility against all established institutions. 
They would choke the fountain of industry 





and dry all the streams. In a country of 
unbounded liberty they clamor against op- 
pression. In a country of perfect equality 
they would move heaven and earth against 
privilege and monopoly. In a_ country 
where property is more evenly divided than 
anywhere else, they rend the air shouting 
agrarian doctrines. In a country where 
the wages of labor are high beyond 
parallel, they would teach the laborer that 
he is but an oppressed slave.” 


In the May American Magazine there is 
an interesting account of Benjamin J. 
Horchem, who thinks that schools should 
keep open all the year round. He has 
worked out his idea so charmingly in his 
summer farm school near Dubuque, Iowa, 
that children agree with him. He thinks 
that we shall ultimately have all-the-year- 
round schools conducted on a plan alto- 
gether different from the present public 
school system. His idea is summed up in 
the following points: “ Schools to be in the 
suburbs of cities. Children to reach the 
schools by rapid transit. School to be in 
session the entire year; but only half the 
school day spent indoors. Schoolroom 
work to be chiefly done in winter and bad 
weather.” 





ON THINKING GLAD. 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 

Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 

Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 

E’en above a prison wall 
Song birds are a-flying. 

Wherefore harken to the song. 
Never mind the prison, 

And you'll find your soul ere long 
Unto freedom risen. 


Do not worry, eat three square meals a 
day, say your prayers, be courteous to your 
creditors, keep your digestion good, steer 
clear of biliousness, exercise, go slow and 
go easy. Maybe there are other things 
that your special case requires to make 
you happy, but, my friend, these, I reckon, 
will give you a good lift—Abraham 
Lincoln, 
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When in Ontario some time ago enjoying 
the hospitality of hearty and loyal Cana- 
dians, I noticed on every hand the British 
Jack unfurled. “This is quite patriotic, 
sir,’ I said to the toastmaster, “but could 
you have one of our American flags dis- 
played for a visitor?” In early years, a 
saintly mother taught reverence and love 
for the Stars and Stripes, and those oft- 
repeated words, “Never forget you are 
American born,” made a lasting impression. 
But it has often been observed that our 
adopted citizens, who have always been a 
vital force in meeting and solving the 
problems of American history, have a 
keener appreciation of the flag than the 
native-born. We are living in swift-mov- 
ing times, we are perturbed by strife and 
struggle incident to growth, but over all 
calmly floats our flag—its red typifying the 
blood shed by our forefathers; its white, 
the purity of the mothers who bore us, and 
its blue, our reverence for the God of 
heaven; while the stars—those eternal stars 
—radiate the luster of a united country and 
an invincible destiny. 


“Doing a deed is like sowing a seed; if 
not done just at the right time, it will be 
forever out of season. The summer of 
eternity will not be long enough to bring 
to maturity the fruit of a delayed action. 
If a star or planet were delayed one second, 
it might throw the whole universe out of 
harmony.” 

Every instance of shortness in punc- 
tuality and promptness lacks justification. 
No one has ever made a good excuse for a 
bad mistake. So soon as we begin to form 
the habit of making excuses, we begin to 
nullify our influence for good. The 
world’s work has not been “late.” All 
organized businesses have their opening 
and closing hours, and these hours are 
adhered to most rigidly. However, those 
who have the various businesses in charge 
have their previous hours of preparation 
for the day’s work as well as the after 
hours to closing things up in satisfactory 
form. These methods guarantee results. 

Operating a school on a less systematic 
basis will result in faliure, and the indi- 
vidual who is responsible for the success of 
the school is the one to blame for the 
failure. 





It is fifty years since the Monitor met the 
Merrimac. We have had half a century of 
iron-clad vessels. We have improved our 


fighting machinery so rapidly that Hudson 
Maxim now says that a forty-foot wooden 
motor boat, armed with a single three-inch 
gun, would be able to attack and destroy 
the Monitor. 
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The problem of the unemployed is a 
serious one for all countries. It has long 
been a question whether the Government 
should furnish work for those who are not 
employed. The usual answer is that many 
would then depend on the Government and 
lose all ambition to help themselves. 
Switzerland has probably come nearest to 
solving this problem. Our Consul at 
Zurich discourses as follows on the subject: 
“The Swiss act upon the theory that a 
man who is unemployed is, if left to him- 
self, prone to become unemployable... . 
The purpose is to assist the unemployed to 
secure work, not only for the sake of the 
individual, but also in the interest of the 
State. ... No toleration is shown to the 
loafer, begging is prohibited by law, and 
vagrancy is classified as a crime.” If the 
individual does not make a serious effort 
to find work, it-is found for him. Once he 
has been given an opportunity to earn his 
living, he is compelled to take advantage 
of it, with the alternative of going to the 
workhouse, where military discipline is en- 
forced. A fund is maintained by each 
Canton, out of which the needy unemployed 
are assisted. In no other country has the 
matter been officially taken hold of in so 
thorough a manner. And doubtless other 
countries will profit by the example. 


It seems that the unexpected is bound to 
happen in China. China not only became, 
unexpectedly, a republic in form of gov- 
ernment, but now China has given the 
ballot to women, without any dispute. En- 
tirely ignoring the argument that women 
are disqualified as voters because they 
cannot go to war, there was, it is stated, 
during the recent rebellion, a corps of 
women, coming from good families, most 
of them students, accepted by the army, 
given uniforms and arms and put on under 
drill. We may expect to see new experi- 
ments in social and political affairs in this 
marvelous country. 


No creature is more tidy than an ant, 
who cannot tolerate the presence of dirt on 
her body. These little creatures actually 
use a number of real toilet articles in keep- 
ing themselves clean. A well-known au- 
thority says their toilet articles consist of 
coarse and _ fine-toothed combs, hair- 
brushes, sponges and even washes and 
soap. Their saliva is their liquid soap, and 
their soft tongues are their sponges. Their 
combs, however, are the genuine article, 
and differ from ours mainly in that they 
are fastened to their legs. The ants have 
no set time for their toilet operations, but 
stop and clean up whenever they get soiled. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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A strange sounding term is this Money 
Laundry, but it is literally a laundry for 
paper money. It is well known that paper 
money is a most prolific agent in carrying 
disease germs. Long before a bill is worn 
out it is laden with germs. Should it con- 
tinue to circulate in that condition, or 
should it be destroyed? Neither, according 
to the latest reports from the Government 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. A 
machine has been invented that will renew 
and cleanse the germ-laden bit of precious 
paper. One of these machines will take a 
dirty, germ-laden piece of currency and 
turn it out clean and crisp in two minutes. 
These machines are expected to save about 
$1,000,000 a year for the Government, as 
60 per cent. of the paper money now sent 
to the Treasury for redemption can be 
circulated again by washing it. Director 
Ralph, who has worked with scientific ex- 
perts on the creation of the machines, 
figures it will cost 20 cents to wash and iron 
a thousand notes. Foreign governments 
are watching the tests. The machine will 
wash about $25,000 a day by way of fur- 
nishing further experiments. The chem- 
ical laboratories of the public health service 
will examine the washed notes to make 
sure they are germ free. 


We are told that the schools are doing 
nothing to prepare for vocational life. 
They are doing the most essential things. 
Ask any employer of labor what is his 
first requirement, and he will say attention 
to business and trustworthiness. Without 
these, technical training is valueless. These 
are the two things that the child learns 
through his school life and is school 
work.—George H. Martin. 


The necessity of better provision for the 
children to play, to exercise and to grow 
physically strong, has taken tremendous 
hold on the public mind, and substantial 
provision for the playground has become a 
prominent item in municipal budgets. ... 
The entire playground movement is essen- 
tially and fundamentally an educational 
factor in our civilization and it should be 
closely allied with the educational interests 
of the State——Draper. 


Flowers seem intended for the solace of 
ordinary humanity. Children love them; 
quiet, tender, contented, ordinary people 
love them as they grow; luxurious and 
disorderly people rejoice in them gathered. 
They are the cottager’s treasure; and in the 
crowded town, mark, as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow, the windows of the 
worker in whose heart rests the covenant 
of peace.—John Ruskin. 
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Commission government is a new thing 
in cities, the plan having been but five 
years in operation, only since 1907, although 
Galveston and Houston had it a few years 
earlier. Two hundred and nineteen cities 
are now governed by commissions and 
several states are agitating for enabling 
legislation. None of our largest cities has 
yet tried of it, the largest being Birming- 
ham (132,685), Memphis (131,105), and 
Oakland (150,174). No city that has tried 
it has voted to abandon it. 





Certain qualities go to the making of 
any human being whom other human be- 
ings esteem. Certain ingredients are as 
necessary to a man as flour and yeast to 
bread, or iron and carbon to steel. You 
cannot make them any other way. There 
is a combination of steadiness of purpose, 
breadth of mind, kindliness, wholesome 
common sense, justice, perhaps a flash of 
humor, certainly a capacity for the task 
in hand, that produces a worth-while 
person.—Comer. 


THE needless use of opiates is shown by’ 
Charles B. Towns, in an article on the 
“ Peril of the Drug Habit,” in the August 
Century. He says: “It is perhaps a con- 
servative estimate that only ten per cent. of 
the entire drug consumption in this country 
is applied to the purpose of blunting incur- 
able pain. Thus ninety per cent. of the 
opiates used are, strictly speaking, unneces- 
sary. In the innumerable cases that have 
come under my observation, seventy-five 
per cent. of the habitual users became such 
without reasonable excuse. Beginning with 
small occasional doses, they realized within 
a few weeks that they had lost self-control 
and could not discontinue the use of the 
drug. 


Tue National Bureau of Standards in its 
general investigation of structural materials 
is engaged, among other things, in the de- 
termination of the physical properties of 
concrete. At the suggestion of engineers 
and others, the Bureau of Standards is in- 
vestigating the cause of cracking in con- 
crete structures, where the necessity for 
expansion and contraction joints is ques- 
tioned. Reference marks are being placed 
on the lock walls of the Panama Canal and 
various other structures from which valu- 
able information will be obtained. 


In those vernal seasons of the. year, 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it were 
an injury and sullenness against Nature, 
not to go out and see her riches, and par- 
take of her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth—Milton. 





















“BACK TO THE COUNTRY.” 


Bw to the country is the cry of the 

advocates of one of our sanest philan- 
thropic movements. To free thousands of 
our best citizens from the unwholesome 
and harmful influences of crowded houses, 
poor light, and bad air, and to restore them 
to the open fields, a freedom from unnatural 
restraints, and the blessings of God’s sun- 
shine, are held to be objects worthy of the 
best efforts of the American people. 

Realizing this fact, philanthropists have 
made an effort to find some means by which 
boys who live in the city may spend at least 
the day in the country, and at the same 
time have the advantages of an education in 
the best schools. Some people of means, 
those who can afford the money necessary 
for an experiment, have hit upon a plan 
which has solved the problem, it is believed, 
and that is the plan of founding “ country 
day schools for city boys.” And girls, too, 
are going to be included among those who 
share the benefits of this movement. These 
country day schools are described by Dr. 
William Starr Myers, Assistant Professor 
of History and Politics, Princeton Univer- 
sity, in a publication just issued for free 
distribution by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Up to fifteen years ago the only two pos- 
sible things for the city family, if a healthy 
outdoor life was desired for the children, 
was to live at a country home six months of 
the year and each day send the children in 
town to school,.or else break all home ties 
for a large part of the year by sending the 
boys and girls away to el school. A 
group:of men and women of intelligence 
and enterprise in Baltimore had the vision 
of a better plan and the faith to act upon it, 
and the Gilman Country School for Boys, 
a new type of educational institution, is the 
result. 

The educational history of the country, 
says the Bureau of Education’s monograph, 
when viewed from the standpoint of this 
latest development, shows that as the cities 
gradually built up, the American boy’s op- 
portunities for healthful recreation gradu- 
ally diminished. There were fewer vacant 
lots for young America to play upon, and 
in still later days even cable and electric 
cars were powerless to make continually 
accessible the open places necessary for 
exercise and fresh air. So much time was 
taken up in going to and from the “ athletic 
telds,” which the schools must now provide, 
that little chance was left for the good, 
long, hard play that is so necessary for the 
proper development of a healthy boy. The 
gymnasium was a new advantage, it is 
true, but at best it merely gave opportunity 
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for exercise indoors or in bad weather, 
which was more like work than the health- 
ful outdoor sports and games and had the 
added disadvantage of making exercise a 
business. 

Thoughtful parents were beginning to see 
the necessity of finding some way to keep 
their boys off the streets, and perhaps away 
from the bad associates of the hours out 
of school, and the only way open to them 
was that afforded by the boarding schools 
springing up all over the country, many of 
them under church direction or influence. 
Thus, among the more favorably situated 
classes, to send the boys away to a large 
boarding school of this type became the 
established custom. 

There is no question, according to the 
United States Bureau of Education’s pub- 
lication, that a large boarding school offers 
great educational advantages to those boys 
whose fathers can afford to pay for them. 
“But it has one serious drawback,” says 
Dr. Myers. “It cuts off the boy from 
home when twelve or fifteen years old, the 
very age of all others when he needs the 
influences centering around home and 
family, which are of greater importance 
than any other in the life of a normal, well- 
trained, healthy child. The influence of a 
teacher is tremendous, but at best it can 
only supplement and add to that of a con- 
scientious father and tender mother.” 
Realizing this difficulty, the country school 
was founded, and it bids fair to make on 
the educational history of our time a still 
greater mark than it has already made in 
the comparatively short time it has been in 
existence. 

The whole movement began at Baltimore, 
Md., through the efforts of Mrs. Francis 
K. Carey, wife of a prominent attorney 
of that city. Prompted by the wish for a 
proper school for her own child without 
separating him from the influences of home, 
Mrs. Carey worked out the idea of an all- 
day country school for city boys, perhaps 
combined with a boarding school, which 
would furnish the routine of an entire day 
in the country with study and sports alike 
under the teachers’ direction. She dis- 
cussed the matter with Mrs. William Cabell 
Bruce, and finally enlisted the interest of 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, the lamented presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, who 
together with Francis K. Carey, William 
Cabell Bruce, and the late Hon. William A. 
Fisher were so convinced of the advantages 


‘ and sound common sense of the idea that 


they felt themselves justified in making a 
definite attempt to establish a school. 
Twenty-seven of the leading citizens of 
Baltimore raised $12,000 with which to 
start the venture and from small beginnings 
the school grew rapidly, until to-day it is 
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in possession of a finely equipped plant, 
situated on about seventy acres of ground 
some four miles from the center of the 
city. This school was established in 1897 
and rapidly demonstrated its fitness to cope 
with the problem which brought it into 
being. In 1907, an even ten years later, 
another school of the same type was estab- 
lished for New York City boys by Frank S. 
Hackett, who, however, knew nothing of 
the Baltimore experiment. Since then 
similar schools have sprung up in Newton, 
Mass.; Bronxville, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Richmond, Va.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. A second country school has 
also been established near Baltimore. 

With the mere establishment of these 
country schools for city boys, the effects of 
the movement, surprising as they have been, 
have by no means reached their limit. A 
change of attitude is noticed in many of 
the old boarding schools located near the 
cities. Their faculties are impressed by the 
wisdom and growth of the new idea, and 
feeling its influence, they are welcoming 
day pupils from the near-by cities. They 
are finding that the old fear that boarding 
and day pupils will not get along well to- 
gether is groundless. 

All the schools in question are owned 
either by individuals or by corporations. 
In fact the latter is the general rule; even 
in case of individual ownership, there are 
boards of advisers or trustees. In many 
cases the idea of financial return is absent 
from the ownership, all profits being used 
to increase the scope of efficiency of the 
school. The stockholders, if there are any, 
look upon their investment as being in 
reality an endowment for the advancement 
of education. 

The schools are easily accessible from the 
city. They vary in distance from two to 
fifteen miles and in time needful for the 
journey from fifteen to forty minutes. It 
has been found that it is difficult to draw 
patronage from a distance requiring more 
of a trip than may be made in half an hour. 
The grounds, which vary in extent from 
three or four acres to the seventy of the 
Gilman School, contain facilities for foot- 
ball, baseball, tennis, and other sports, an 
aggregate of about twenty-five forms of 
which are carried on. 

The Bureau of Education’s monograph 
notes that these schools have made a 
healthy fight against a bad tendency com- 
mon to most schools and colleges. They 
refuse to bend all their efforts toward pro- 
ducing a winning team for interscholastic 
matches, and to permit the rest of the boys 
to look on from the side lines. Matches 
between the teams of different schools are 
allowed, and even encouraged, but an effort 
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is made to keep them within moderate 
bounds. In these schools the number of 
day pupils heavily outbalances the number 
of. boarders. Many parents make the com- 
promise of having their boys live at school 
from Monday morning till Friday or Satur- 
day and then enjoy the benefits of home 
over Sunday. ’ 

On account of the location near a city, 
with all its advantages and attractions, espe- 
cially when there is a large university, such 
as Johns Hopkins or Columbia or Harvard, 
near at hand, these schools are able to 
secure teachers of a high standard with less 
difficulty than the more isolated boarding 
school, located some distance away in the 
country. Libraries, theaters, lectures, 
music, the large stores, all these are advan- 
tages well worth considering, for the 
scholar of to-day is no longer a hermit or 
a mere bookworm. If so, he is not the type 
of man that will prove successful in the 
handling of boys. What is needed is the 
person who, no matter how great his 
scholarly training may be, yet has the broad, 
hearty interests and sympathies of the well- 
informed, experienced, all-round man. And 
this is the kind of teacher that these schools 
have placed on their faculties. It is inter- 
esting to note how many of the foremost 
universities and colleges of both America 
and Europe are represented in these facul- 
ties by advanced as well as by bachelor’s 
degrees. 

The faculties are large enough to guar- 
antee small classes, so that the intimate per- 
sonal touch may never be lacking. Most 
of the schools average one member of the 
faculty to every ten pupils, a proportion 
allowing unusual personal attention and 
thoroughness of work. The ages of boys 
usually vary from eight years to nineteen and 
twenty. By taking charge of the pupils 
when very young a firm foundation in the 
elements of learning is laid, upon which 
later may be built the firm structure of 
scholarship that is needed for the more 
advanced work in the college or university. 

While it appears that none of the regular 
country schools is under church direction 
or supervision, yet all regard a broad- 
minded, sincere ‘religious life as the ideal 
for every normal man. The day opens 
with a religious service and Bible readings 
or moral and ethical instruction. Among 
the school patrons are Protestant and Cath- 
olic, Jew and Gentile, but all are able and 
willing to join in the practice of a broadly 
tolerant religion that is worthy of the 
American ideal. 

Thus has the country school solved all 
or nearly all the problems incident to offer- 
ing the advantages of boarding schools 
without the disadvantages. Like the board- 
ing school, it gives the boy a sound college- 
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preparatory course. Like the boarding 
school also, it keeps him in the open, with 
plenty of fresh air and room for healthful 
play, and away from the streets, the mati- 
nees, or the moving-picture shows, and 
from diversions that are perhaps really 
harmful. At the same time, it spares the 
parents from the necessity of losing sight 
of their children for a large part of the 
ear. 

The best influences of a home are never 
supplied by a boarding school; and no 
teacher or any other person can show the 
loving care and affection or insure the soft- 
ening and refining influences which a 
mother, of all people, can best give. The 
right sort of a father should and does 
have a better influence on his son than any 
schoolmaster, and if the master gets a 
stronger hold on the boy the father suffers 
in seeing his son at ease in the companion- 
ship and preferring the society of another 
man to his own. Furthermore, according 
to the Government publication, the board- 
ing school boy, when at home on his vaca- 
tion, might be inclined to spend his time 
in a round of excitement and festivities 
which would tend to pervert his idea of 
what a home is and how it should be en- 
joyed. 

The great problem still remaining before 
the country school is the contrivance of 
means whereby these same advantages of 
education, country life, and home environ- 
ment may be extended to all the enormous 
mass of city school children whose parents 
are not of the more prosperous classes. 
Under present circumstances, the country 
schools are necessarily expensive, and this 
matter of expense may be considered to be 
the greatest handicap under which the 
movement rests. 

The charge of tuition ranges from $125 
to $450 per year for day pupils, varying 
somewhat with the age of the boy and the 
location of the school, the average being 
about $250. The charge for boarding 
pupils is more moderate than that made by 
the large boarding schools of the standard 
type. It ranges from $400 to $950 per 
year, with an average of about $700. But 
money considerations can never perma- 
nently halt educational advance in America. 
If school boards in country districts can 
consolidate schools for the purposes of 
efficiency and arrange for the transporta- 
tion of children from widely scattered dis- 
tricts to a central school, why can not the 
method be reversed in the case of the city 
children, asks the United States Bureau of 
Education’s writer. This means, according 
to the federal bureau, the arrangement of 
such matters as transportation, the noon- 
day lunch, and supervision of athletics and 
play. It also means, says the bureau, the 
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formation of a public opinion necessary for 
inaugurating the movement and carrying it 
through. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
also notes a suggestion that for the present, 
in the congested districts of cities, where 
the need of a change of conditions is more 
pressing, the tops of high office and loft 
buildings might be utilized. Schools for a 
moderate number of pupils might be organ- 
ized, taking the more delicate and anemic 
children first. Here there would be plenty 
of fresh air and plenty of room to play. 
Small houses for families are sometimes 
built there. Why not small school build- 
ings and perhaps open-air classrooms, ask 
the advocates of this plan. One or more 
passenger elevators could be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the children at certain 
hours. The isolation of the top of the 
building, it is maintained, would minimize 
any danger of disturbing the regular ten- 
ants, while the added revenue from the rent 
of the roofs should prove sufficient induce- 
ment to secure the cooperation of the 
owners of the buildings. 
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THE OTHER MOTHER’S TONIC. 





BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 





TRE two mothers gazed at each other 

for the smallest fraction of a second 
before the polite interchange of greeting 
between caller and called-on. The mother 
in the doorway was cool and clean and 
rested, the one on the floor mending a huge 
rug was soiled and very weary, but man- 
aged to achieve a nervous smile. 

“Good afternoon; I’d get up if I could, 
but I can’t to save me! The wires are 
down between me and my feet. If you 
don’t mind finding a chair—” 

“Two chairs—three! Don’t you dare to 
stir, Josephine! ” : 

“Well you'll have to sit ‘back to,’ as 
Son-Bun says. I wouldn’t have you see 
the smudge on my nose for the world.” 

The Rested Mother laughed coolly and 
cleanly. “There isn’t any smudge, my 
dear,” she said. 

“Then it’s on my soul—I feel a smudge 
somewhere,” sighed the little Tired Mother. 
“ Almost anybody would have smudges that 
had to mend this old raggedy rug again. 
That’s Son-Bun’s name for it.” 

“*Son-Bun’ has names for everything, 
doesn’t he? I expect he has one for me.” 

“He has—the Noddy Lady! He says 
you look so nice and noddy; he bets if you 
had a little boy you’d say ‘yes’ instead 


of ‘no’!” 
“Josephine, don’t! It—hurts.” The 
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eyes of the Noddy Lady were full of tears. 
At the soft cry of her voice the woman on 
the floor turned quickly, distress in her 
face. 

“Oh, what have I said? 
dear. I’m always—” 

“You’re always all right. It was that 
little Son-Bun that hurt me—he hurts me 
every day, coming home from school. Mine 
used to come home too—No, don’t say any- 
thing! Let me say. I know what you 
were thinking when I came in. Dear soul, 
you were envying me!” 

“Yes, I was. You were so clean and 
rested. You'd got your work all done, and 
your raggedy rug wasn’t all to pieces again 
and your baby hadn’t cried all the morning, 
and your Son-Bun—” 

“ My ‘Son-Bun’ is sitting still and behav- 
ing beautifully, dressed up in his best little 
clothes. On the wall—he never moves nor 
gets soiled nor naughty like yours—Jose- 
phine, if I could wash his little hands! It’s 
two years since I did, but I can hear him 
now, laughing because the water was so 
black.” 

“Son-Bunny laughs,” murmured the 
Tired Mother; her weary face under its 
tumble of soft hair had lost its sharp lines. 
“He thinks it is a joke—the water’s al- 
ways black.” 

“ Josephine, it is a joke. You laugh, too, 
—you and Son-Bun together. Anything 
you can do together. Laugh at his little 
harmless accidents and jokes—don’t lose a 
precious chance to laugh! I lost so many. 
I remember them all now, Josephine,—I 
can’t forget one!” 

The Rested Mother leaned forward in 
her chair and placed a pleading hand on 
the other mother’s crumpled sleeve. “ We 
don’t laugh enough with little sons—little 
Son-Buns,” she said sadly. “ But you’ve 
got time enough to begin now. Some of 
us can’t. Josephine, begin—begin!” 

The raggedy rug lay unmended and for- 
gotten, its faded colors beautiful in the soft 
afternoon light. The Tired Mother’s face 
took on creases of thought. “ But I’m al- 
ways so tired,” she said presently. “I 
don’t have time to laugh, either,—so I scold. 
It never occurred to me that it took time 
to scold!” 

“T know.’ 
curiously tender. 
years for things to ‘ occur.’ 
curred to me then.” 

“But it’s so much—handier to scold 
instead of laugh,” the soiled little mother 
sighed. “You do it before you stop to 
think.” 

“Ves, I know—I know. It comes so 
easy—Josephine, if I had a chance now to 
stop and think!” 

The raggedy rug dropped in a heap, for- 


’ 
I’m so sorry, 


? 


The other woman’s smile was 
“ Sometimes it takes two 
It never oc- 
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gotten. Mother drew close to mother. 
There was no need for words now. A link 
of little sons bound them together. It was 
very still in the homely little place, until a 
bebe imperative call broke the gentle 
spell. 

“There’s baby! he’s had a regular nap 
at last. I'll go and get the little howler.” 
She was back in a moment with the child, 
appeased and smiling, in her arms. The 
eyes of the other mother rested on the two 
of them, wistful-sad. One mother to have 
two little sons and the other none! 

“T must go.” She rose to her feet. 
“ Are you going to forgive me, Josephine, 
for preaching? ” 

“T’m going to kiss you for it! Helen, 
may I come over some time and look at 
—yours? His little picture on the wall? 
I would so like—” 

“Not that way, Josephine—not in his 
little Sunday best! I’d rather tell you how 
he looked with scratched bare legs and little 
hands that made the water black. I’d 
rather you saw him in his little every- 
days, Josephine.” 

“Like Son-Bun—yes, dear. So I will 
look at Son-Bun instead.” She nodded 
softly, her arms tightening about the baby 
figure in her arms. They two watched the 
neighbor go back to her lonely, home. 

“T’m going to laugh, baby! I’ve turned 
over a new leaf,” the Tired Mother whis- 
pered. But she could not foresee the long, 
hot, hard days ahead, when worn and har- 
assed nerves would refuse to laugh. The 
year-old baby fretted by day and night with 
rebellious little teeth, and seven-year-old 
Son-Bun got in and out of mischief with 
dizzying leaps. They were days to try a 
Tired Mother’s soul. She forgot she was 
going to laugh. 

It was late June, so close to July that - 
being June scarcely mattered; the hot blight 
of its successor was upon it. Josephine 
Chatham toiled in the shabby little house 
and scolded in very desperation. Looking 
out of the window one afternoon she saw 
Son-Bun tearing up the road from school. 
It was the last-of-all day, and she watched 
him anxiously, remembering his precious 
best suit that she had dressed him in so 
carefully. He had looked so nice—Son- 
Bun had a handsome little face and the 
straightest little legs! “He ought not to 
run like that, he’ll fall down—he’s down!” 
she groaned. She watched him pick him- 
self up and come on slowly with guilt in his 

ait. 

me He’s torn something! he’s all over dust, 
anyway. Those nice best stockings; as 
likely as not there’s a great hole in his 
knee!” 

Two great holes. It had been a stony 
spot that Sun-Bun had chosen for falling 
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down. A three-cornered tear in his sleeve 
added to his ruin; he kept it close to his 
side as he trudged on slowly. Son-Bun was 
not happy. The gay whistle had frozen on 
his lips. Josephine-mother would scold 
like everything. 

“ Griffith Chatham, come here to me! 
are you all in rags?” Griffith instead of 
Son-Bun; the portent was bad. “ Your best 
clothes; will you ever learn—” 

The sharp voice suddenly stopped. Jos- 
ephine had suddenly remembered another 
little son dressed up in his nice best clothes 
—a little, quiet, well-behaved one, who sat 
still with clean little folded hands. 

The boy, hugging his little torn sleeve 
forlornly, gazing with rueful, half-defiant 
eyes down at the ruin of his knees, looked 
up in surprise at the cessation of the 
scolding voice. 

“T must laugh! I must laugh,” thought 
Josephine, hurriedly. It seemed a Hercu- 
lean task; she could so easily have cried. 
But that other mother who had forever 
lost her chance to laugh— ; 

Josephine Chatham uttered a short, de- 
termined sound meant for a laugh. It was 
a queer, unearthly little croak. The noise 
of it in her own ears was irresistible. She 
caught up Son-Bun in a sudden whirl of 
the real thing. 

“Son-Bun, didn’t you hear me—I was 
laughing! That was a laugh, that creaky- 
croaky noise!” 

His small, solemn mouth widened and 
opened ; the little white blocks of houses 
on Tongue Street gleamed in the sudden 
sunshine. Son-Bun’s laugh was_ not 
creaky-croaky; it pealed, shrill and de- 
lighted, through the hot little kitchen. 

“F-f-unny noise!” he spluttered, going 
off afresh. 

The Tired Mother collapsed into a con- 
venient chair and laughed now whole- 
heartedly. They taughed together, son and 
mother. 

“ S-sounded jus’ like a f-frog!” 

“ Son-Bun Chatham, you baddy boy, to 
laugh at your poo-poor mother!” 

“You're a-laughin’ at her, too,—you 
are!” 

“Just because she laughed a nice little 

“Jus’ ’xactly the way frogs laugh!” 
Son-Bun started in afresh. He had for- 
gotten to hug his injured sleeve—forgot- 
ten his knees. His piquant little face was 
alive with joyous mirth. Josephine caught 
him suddenly into her lap and laughed on, 
with his warm, soft body against her 
breast. There was a new note to her own 
mirth. Tears had stolen into her eyes; 
she was thinking of the Other Mother. 

“T came over to see what was the matter. 
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I couldn’t help coming.” It was the Other 
Mother standing in the doorway. “I kept 
hearing such a nice, funny sound—” 

“Tt was Josephine-Mother makin’ the 
froggiest noise!” shrilled Son-Bun from 
his mother’s lap. 

“T did my best, Helen—you told me to 
laugh, yourself!” 

. “You seem to be having grand success. 
I never saw two people harder at it.” 

“Helen! Son-Bun! Why, it was a suc- 
cess, after all! I never thought of that!” 
She gently dispossessed herself of the wrig- 
gling little body and rose to her feet. Her 
face had a curiously rested look. 

“Sit down, Helen,—no, in this chair. 
Son-Bun, you run upstairs and get into 
your little everydays, and bring your best 
knees and blouse down to mother to mend. 
I'll sit here,—no, we'll go out on the porch 
where baby’s asleep in his carriage. He 
won’t wake up, and I’ll patch and darn out 
there, while you talk to me, Helen. I’ve 
got it all beautifully arranged!” She 
laughed softly. “And Son-Bunny,” she 
called after the retreating child, “be sure 
to see if you’ve scratched your poor little 
knees through the stockings. If you did, 
bring those to mother too!” 

“Josephine, tell me—now didn’t it 
work?” 

They were out on the narrow, shady 
porch with the sleeping baby. The vines 
made a delicate tracery on the floor; the 
baby’s small face was rosy and sweet. 

“It’s a laughing little world, Josephine 
dear,—” : 

“Tt’s a dear, good world,” the Tired 
Mother said tenderly. “O Helen, if only 
your poor world—” 

“Don’t, dear,—don’t call it ‘poor.’ I 
have so many beautiful times to remember 
—playtimes and little bedtimes when I un- 
dressed my little Son-Bun, and we said 
‘Our Father’ together. I can remember 
just how sweet and high his little voice 
sounded, keeping step with mine. The 
dear Lord is good to let me remember ex- 
actly, Josephine. And that we prayed to- 
gether—that is best of all. I hold on so 
tight to all the together-things. Little sons 
and mothers—oh, that was why I was so 
glad when I heard you and your little son 
laughing together, dear! I saw him go by 
all dusty and damaged.” 

“And you thought—I know what you 
thought. ‘She will scold him, poor little 
thing!’ I did scold him, Helen,—poor 
little thing! That is, I started in, full 
swing, and then I remembered that I ought 
not to scold, but laugh. He hadn’t been 
naughty, you see. I remembered all your 
little preachment and—and the little picture 
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I just said to myself, 
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on your wall. 
‘You’ve got to laugh—now go ahead 
She paused and gazed outward through the 
vines at the hot world. A little laugh was 
already under way.—S. S. Times. 


—— 
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REGINA AND THE INDIANS. 








BY RUTH COWDREY. 





M OST of you boys and girls know that 

Pennsylvania means Penn’s Woods, 
don’t you? Many years ago, when Penn- 
sylvania was really mostly woods and when 
there were lots of Indians in the woods, 
a little boy and girl lived there with their 
mother in a log cabin, near the edge of 
the forest. They must have been very 
brave to live there, with no neighbors very 
near, for there were wild animals in the 
forest, and often at night the children 
would hear them prowling around the cabin 
hunting food. Then sometime an Indian 
would pass, and Regina and her little 
brother felt rather afraid of these dark, 
silent strangers, and ran into the house 
when they saw one coming; but their 
mother said that the Indians had made 
peace with the white men, and would not 
try to hurt them any more. 

These three were very busy all day long, 
with spinning, weaving, sewing, cooking 
and gathering wood, and they did not have 
much time to think about being lonely, but 
when evening came and the dark shadows 
crept along the edge of the woods, till they 
covered the little cabin, it seemed as if 
all their friends were very far away. Then 
they sat around the hearth, watching the 
big logs blaze in the open fireplace, and 
Regina would cuddle up close to her mother 
and ask her to sing the song about the 
friend who was always near. And as the 
mother sang the hymn— 


Alone, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear, 
I feel my Saviour ever nigh, 

He comes my dreary hours to cheer. 
I am with Him and He with me, 

So I can never lonely be— 


Regina and the little brother would sing 
with her, until they forgot their loneliness 
and could go to bed without being afraid 
of the darkness, or of wild animals, or of 
Indians. 

The nearest town was several miles 
away, and when they needed anything from 
there the mother used to take Regina and 
her little brother to the home of their near- 
est neighbor and leave them to stay until 
she came back. One evening when she re- 
turned she found everyone excited and 
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frightened, for Regina was gone, and they 
did not know where to find her. At first 
they thought she was lost in the woods, but 
the little brother said she told him she was 
going to run home for a few minutes and 
would soon be back. When they went to 
look for her there was no one to be seen— 
only the house standing empty, with the 
door wide open. But on one of the foot- 
paths into the forest Regina’s mother found 
a scrap of the dress she was wearing, 
caught on a thorn bush; and farther on, 
where the ground was marshy, they saw 
the footprints of Indians. And though 
they hunted through the whole country, 
they never found Regina, and her mother 
felt sure that she had been carried off by 
some wandering Indians to their camps far 
away in the Western forest. 

Years passed, until one day in 1764, a 
strange procession marched into Carlisle, a 
little town of central Pennsylvania. There 
were soldiers in front and behind, but most 
of the procession was made up of children 
—boys and girls in Indian dress, with 
brown skins and long hair. But if you 
look close you will see here and there a 
head of golden hair, and some of the eyes 
that stare at you are blue. No Indian 
children, these! They are white captives, 
taken from their homes by the Indians, who 
are now forced by Colonel Boguet and his 
soldiers to send them back. But the march 
is slow, not only because the children 
cannot go fast, but because some of the 
prisoners try every little while to escape 
from the soldiers and slip away, back to 
the Indians whom they have grown to love, 

When the town square of Carlisle is 
reached they meet a group of older men 
and women who have come here to look for 
the children they lost many years before. 
Among them we see the mother of Regina, 
now a gray-haired woman, eagerly looking 
into the faces of the returned captives. As 
she walks up and down the line she is dis- 
couraged, for the faces all look strange to 
her. She tries to talk to the children, but 
they do not understand her, and even the 
Indian interpreter cannot find out if her 
child is there. She is about to leave in 
despair, when a thought comes to her. 
Turning back, she walks in front of the 
children and sings: 


Alone yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear. 

The children watch her curiously, but a 
light comes into the eyes of a tall dark- 
skinned girl—her lips begin to move, and 
presently she, too, is crying: 

I feel my Saviour ever nigh, 
He comes my dreary hours to cheer. 


The mother hesitates just a moment, and 
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throws her arms around the girl, who, in 
spite of the changes made by time, is her 
own Regina. And at last these two loving 
hearts are united, and able to sing together 


I am with Him and He with me, 
So I can never lonely be. 


All this happened long, long ago. To- 
day the scene is reversed, and the streets 
of the same little town of Carlisle are filled 
with Indian boys and girls from all parts 
of the United States—California, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Dakotas, and every state where 
Indians live. They come to the great 
school where the Government is giving a 
thousand of these boys and girls a chance 
to get an education. What they learn 
there helps them to grow up into useful 
men and women, and makes them good 
citizens of our country. But, best of all, 
they learn of the Saviour who is able to 
keep them from sin, and to be a Friend 
and Helper—Over Sea and Land. 


a> 
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REGENTS’ QUESTIONS. 








1. Name the regions of the body of an 
insect and mention the appendages of each 
of two regions. Describe the adaptation of 
each of two of the appendages mentioned. 

Ans. Head, thorax and abdomen. The 
head bears eyes, antenne and mouth parts. 
The thorax is divided into three horny 
rings or segments, each of which bears a 
pair of legs and the hindmost two bear each 
a pair of wings. 

The two maxille of the mouth parts of 
the butterfly are modified to form the tube 
or proboscis through which the fluid food 
is taken into the mouth, 

Each leg of the grasshopper ends with 
two hooked claws which enable it to retain 
its hold on objects while crawling, and its 
long and muscular hind legs are adapted to 
jumping. ‘ 

2. Describe the position and the method 
of protection of the gills of an animal. 
State how a current of water is made to 
pass over the gills of this animal and show 
the benefit of such passage to the animal. 

Ans. The gills of a fish are situated on 
each side of the head and are protected by 
a flaplike organ called the gill cover or 
operculum. Water is taken into the mouth 
by the fish and forced through the gill clefts 
and thence out through the gill openings. 
The gills are thus constantly bathed with 
water laden with oxygen. The oxygen 
passes by osmosis into the blood in the 
capillaries of the gills in exchange for the 
carbon dioxide that is given off, and thus 
the blood is purified. ' 

3. Mention five fundamental physiologic 
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functions in the life of the frog as a type 
and state the necessity of each function 
mentioned. 

Ans. Nutrition to supply the materials 
for growth and repair; respiration to liber- 
ate the energy necessary for the activities 
of life and -to eliminate waste from the 
body; digestion to change the food into a 
soluble form so that it may pass through 
the walls of the alimentary canal and be- 
come part of the blood; circulation to 
carry nutriment to the different tissues and 
organs of the body and to remove waste 
materials; reproduction to perpetuate the 
species. 

4. Mention five birds, other than domestic 
birds, that are valuable to the farmer and 
state in what way each bird mentioned is 
valuable. 

Ans. The robin eats caterpillars, cut 
worms and angleworms. The meadow lark 
feeds almost entirely on insects. The blue 
bird feeds on grasshoppers and caterpillars 
in the summer and on weed seeds in the 
winter. The swallow preys on ants, flies 
and beetles. The sparrow hawk feeds on 
grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, mice, etc. 

5. Name and briefly describe five prin- 
cipal parts of the alimentary canal and 
mention a function of each part named. 

Ans. 1. The mouth, or buccal cavity, is 
bounded on the sides and in front by the 
teeth, cheeks and lips. Its roof is formed 
by the hard palate in front and the soft 
movable palate behind, and its floor is 
formed by the tongue and the lower jaw. 
Its functions are mastication and insaliva- 
tion. 2. The pharynx is a muscular bag 
about four and a half inches long situated 
back of the tongue and lying against the 
spinal column. During the act of swallow- 
ing the muscles of the pharynx contract 
and force the food forward into the esoph- 
agus. 3. The esophagus is a muscular tube 
about nine inches long, that connects the 
pharynx with the stomach. When food 
reaches the esophagus, a ring of the mus- 
cular tube contracts just above the morsel. 
This contraction runs down to the stomach, 
forcing the food before it by peristalsis. 
4. The stomach is an irregular pear-shaped 
expansion of the alimentary canal and has 
a capacity of about three pints. It is com- 
posed of a stout muscular coat of longitu- 
dinal and circular fibers, covered with peri- 
toneum and lined with mucous membrane. 
The function of the stomach is to perform 
gastric digestion by which a portion of 
albuminous food is changed to peptone. 5. 
The intestines consist of a tube of mus- 
cular tissue about twenty-five feet in length 
and covered with peritoneum and lined with 
mucous membrane. The functions of the 
intestines are to complete the process of 
food digestion, to absorb the digested food 
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by the villi and lacteals and to eliminate 
waste products. 

6. Mention the changes that take place 
in the composition of the blood in its pas- 
sage through each of the following organs: 
muscles, lungs, kidneys, skin, walls of the 
alimentary canal. 

Ans. In the muscles the blood gives up 
food and oxygen, receiving carbon diox- 
ide and other waste matter in return, In 
the lungs the blood gives up carbon dioxide, 
replacing it with oxygen. This is accom- 
panied by a change in the color of the blood 
from purple to a bright red. In the kidneys 
the blood loses water and nitrogenous waste 
(urea). In the skin the blood loses water 
and some waste materials. In the walls of 
the alimentary canal the blood receives 
digested food and water. 

7. Explain the relation of bacteria to the 
preservation of food, the making of dairy 
products, the growth of certain plants, e. g., 
the clover. 

Ans. Bacteria cause the fermentation of 
fruit juices and the souring of milk by act- 
ing on the sugar found in them. They also 
feed upon nitrogenous foods, as milk, meats 
and fish, decomposing them and causing 
decay. Bacteria aid in butter and cheese 
making by giving flavor to those products. 

On the roots of leguminous plants, e. g., 
the clover, are found little swellings or 
tubercles containing millions of bacteria 
which take out nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere and fix it as nitrates so that it can 
be used by plants. 

8. Mention five precautions that should 
be observed in regard to the eyes in order 
to preserve the eyesight. 

Ans. Do not read fine print by a dim 
light. The light should be at the left side, 
or at the rear; never in front. Avoid cross- 
lights from opposite windows. Avoid 
bending over the desk or book, causing the 
blood to settle in the eyes. Do not read 
on moving cars or while lying in bed. 

9g. Mention two external conditions that 
are favorable to the germination of seeds. 
Name two nutrients stored in seeds and 
describe a test for each nutrient named. 

Ans. Heat, air and moisture. Starch, 
grape sugar, proteid and oil. The test will 
vary with the nutrient mentioned. 

10. State a function of each of the fol- 
lowing parts of a leaf: epidermis, air pores, 
air spaces, veins, cells with chlorophyl. 

Ans. The epidermis is the protective 
covering of a leaf. The air pores supply 
open passageways for the leaf to give out 
moisture in transpiration, oxygen in photo- 
synthesis and carbon dioxide in respiration, 
and to take in carbon dioxide in photo- 
synthesis and oxygen in respiration. The 
air spaces act as reservoirs of air. The 


veins give mechanical support to the leaf, 
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conduct soil water to the green substance 
of the leaf (mesophyll) and conduct back 
the elaborated food sap to the stem. The 
chlorophyl cells are concerned with starch 
making. 

11. Make a labeled drawing of each of 
the essential organs of a flower. State the 
function of each of the parts of these 
organs. 

Ans. The essential organs are the sta- 
mens and pistils. The stamen consists of a 
stem called the filament to which is attached 
the boxlike anther in which a dustlike mate- 
rial called pollen is produced. The pistil is 
composed of a base called the ovary in 
which the seeds are matured and a portion 
rising from the ovary called the style. The 
top of the style bears the stigma on which 
the grains of pollen fall and fertilize the 
ovules. 

12. Describe an experiment to show the 
upward path of liquid through a stem, men- 
tioning apparatus and material used, method 
of procedure, result, conclusion. 

Ans. Cut off the stem of a geranium 
close to the root and place it in a solution 
of red ink over night. Examination of the 
stem shows that the red ink has passed up 
the stem through the fibrovascular bundles; 
hence, we conclude that the soil water 
passes upward in the stem in the fibro- 
vascular bundles. 

13. Describe each of the stages in the 
life history of an insect. State the eco- 
nomic importance of one of these stages. 

Ans. The complete metamorphosis of an 
insect comprises four distinct stages: egg, 
larva, pupa and imago. The egg hatches 
a worm-like larva that has little resemblance 
to the parent in structure or habits. The 
larva eats and grows rapidly and the insect 
enters the pupa stage in which it remains 
apparently dead till new organs are devel- 
oped; then it escapes a perfectly winged 
insect. In the larva stage the insect is 
often destructive to vegetation. 

14. Describe an experiment to illustrate 
osmosis. Mention a definite part or an 
organ in which osmosis occurs in a, an 
animal; b, a plant; c, man. In each case 
state the benefit to-the organism. 

Ans. See text-books for experiment. a. 
The walls of the alimentary canal permit 
digested. food to pass by osmosis into the 
circulatory system for the nutrition of the 
cells of the body. 6. Soil water passes by 
osmosis into the cells of the root hairs and 
is carried by the same process up the stem 
to the leaves where it becomes a constituent 
of food sap for the nourishment of the 
plant. c. In the capillaries of the lungs 
carbon dioxide is exchanged for oxygen. 
This process supplies oxygen for oxidation 
within the body and purifies the blood by 
eliminating the carbon dioxide. 
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_15. Give three reasons for the preserva- 
tion of forests. Mention two common 
causes of forest destruction, other than the 
wasteful cutting of trees, and suggest a 
remedy for each cause mentioned. 

Ans. To furnish a supply of timber, to 
serve as a protection against winds and 
sudden floods and to conserve the source of 
our water supply by causing the water to 
sink into the ground and gradually flow 
away. Forest fires and insect enemies. 
Forest fires may be prevented by proper 
care in the use of matches and camp fires 
and by the use of oil-burning locomotives 
in forest regions. Insect ravages may be 
checked by spraying the trees with insecti- 
cides, 

16. Discuss the importance of the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. Describe the 
methods employed in this campaign. Men- 
tion three conditions that specially favor 
recovery from tuberculosis. 

Ans. Tuberculosis causes nearly one- 
seventh of all the yearly deaths in the world. 
By distributed literature, lectures and ex- 
hibits, public attention has been directed to 
the importance of checking the ravages of 
this disease. The disease may be cured by 
a life in the open air, by sleeping out of 
doors and by taking plenty of nourishing 
food and moderate exercise——American 
Education. 


_ 





AN AMERICANIZED IMMIGRANT.* 





I’ was my habit to go very slowly up the 

low broad steps to the palace entrance, 
pleasing my eyes with the majestic lines 
of the building, and lingering to read again 
the carved inscriptions: Public Library— 
Built by the People—Free to All. 

I loved to lean against a pillar in the 
entrance hall, watching the people go in 
and out. Groups of children hushed their 
chatter at the entrance, and skipped, 
whispering and giggling in their fists, up 
the grand stairway, patting the great stone 
lions at the top, with an eye on the aged 
policemen down below. Spectacled scholars 
came slowly down the stairs, loaded with 
books, heedless of the lofty arches that 
echoed their steps. Visitors from out of 
town lingered long in the entrance hall, 
studying the inscriptions and symbols on 
the marble floor. And I loved to stand in 
the midst of all this, and remind myself 
that I was there, that I had a right to be 





* Mary Antin, a Jewish woman who was born 
“within the Pale” in Russian Poland, and 
came to America with her parents when about 
eleven years old, has written the story of her 
life for The Atlantic Monthly. This article 
gives part of her experience while still a 
school girl in Boston. 
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there, that I was at home there. All these 
eager children, all these high-browed 
women, all these scholars going home to 
write learned books—I and they had this 
glorious thing in common, this noble treas- 
ure-house of learning. It was wonderful 
to say, This is mine; it was thrilling to say, 
This is ours. 

Here is where I liked to remind myself 
of Polotzk, the better to bring out the 
wonder of my life. That I, who was born 
in the prison of the Pale, should roam at 
will in the land of freedom, was a marvel 
that it did me good to realize. That I, who 
was brought up to my teens almost without 
a book, should be set down in the midst of 
all the books that ever were written, was a 
miracle as great as any one record. That 
an outcast should become a privileged 
citizen, that a beggar should dwell in a 
palace—that was a romance more thrilling 
than poet ever sung. Surely I was rocked 
in an enchanted cradle. 

From the Public Library to the State 
House is only a step, and I found my way 
there without a guide. The State House 
was one of the places I could point to and 
say that I had a friend there to welcome 
me. I do not mean the representative of 
my district, though I hope he was a worthy 
man. My friend was no less a man than 
the Honorable Senator Roe, from Wor- 
cester, whose letters to me, written under 
the embossed letterhead of the Senate 
Chamber, I could not help exhibiting to my 
admiring schoolmates. 

How did I come by a Senator? Through 
being a citizen of Boston, of course. To 
be a citizen of the smallest village in the 
United States which maintains a free 
school and a public library, is to stand in 
the path of the splendid processions of op- 
portunity. And as Boston has rather better 
schools and a rather finer library than some 
other villages, it comes natural there for 
children in the slums to summon gentle- 
men from the State House to be their 
personal friends. 

It is so simple in Boston! You are a 
school girl, and your teacher gives you a 
ticket for the annual historical lecture in 
the Old South Church, on Washington’s 
Birthday. You hear a stirring discourse 
on some subject in your country’s history, 
and you go home with a heart bursting 
with patriotism. You sit down and write 
a letter to the speaker who so moved you, 
telling him how glad you are to be an 
American; explaining to him, if you happer 
to be a recently-made American, why you 
love your adopted country so much better 
than your native land. Perhaps the patri- 
otic lecturer happens to be a Senator, and 
he reads your letter under the vast dome 
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of the State House; and it occurs to him 
that he and his eminent colleagues, and the 
stately capitol, and the glorious flag that 
floats above it, all gathered on the hill 
above the Common, do his country no 
greater honor than the outspoken admira- 
tion of an ardent young alien. 

The Senator replies to your letter, invit- 
ing you to visit him at the State House; 
and in the renowned chamber, where the 
august business of the State is conducted, 
you, an obscure child from the slums, and 
he, a chosen leader of the ‘people, seal a 
democratic friendship based on the love of 
a common flag. 

Even simpler than to meet a Senator was 
it to become acquainted with a man like 
Edward Everett Hale. “The Grand Old 
Man of Boston,” the people called him, 
from the manner of his life among them. 
He kept open house in every public buiid- 
ing in the city. Wherever two citizens met 
to devise a measure for the public weal, he 
was a third. Wherever a worthy cause 
needed a champion, Dr. Hale lifted his 
mighty voice. At some time or another his 
colossal figure towered above an eager 
multitude from every pulpit in the city, 
from every lecture platform. And where 
is the map of Boston that gives the names 
of the lost alleys and backways where the 
great man went in search of the lame in 
body, who could not join the public as- 
sembly, in quest of the maimed in spirit, 
who feared to show their faces in the open? 
If all the little children who have sat on 
Dr. Hale’s knee were started in a proces- 
sion on the State House steps, marching 
four abreast, there would be a lane of 
merry faces across the Common, out to the 
Public Library, over Harvard Bridge, and 
away beyond to remoter landmarks, 

That I met Dr. Hale is no wonder. It 
was as inevitable as that I should be a year 
older every twelvemonth. He was a part 
of Boston, as the salt wave is a part of 
the sea. I can hardly say whether he came 
to me or I came to him, We met, and my 
adopted country took me closer to her 
breast. 

A day or two after our first meeting I 
called upon Dr. Hale, at his invitation. It 
was only eight o’clock in the morning, you 
may be sure, because he had risen early to 
attend to a hundred great affairs, and I had 
risen early so as to talk with a great man 
before I went to school. I think we liked 
each other a little more for the fact that 
when so many people were still asleep, we 
were already busy in the interests of 
citizenship and friendship. We certainly 
liked each other. 

I am sure I did not stay more than fifteen 
minutes, and all that I recall of our con- 
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versation is that Dr. Hale asked me a great 
many questions about Russia, in a manner 
that made me feel that I was an authority 
on the subject, and with his great hand in 
good-bye, he gave me a bit of homely 
advice, namely, that I should never study 
before breakfast ! 

That was all, but for the rest of the day 
I moved against a background of grandeur. 
There was a noble ring to Virgil that day 
that even my teacher’s firm translation had 
never brought out before. Obscure points 
in the history lesson were clear to me alone, 
of the thirty girls in the class. And it 
happened that the tulips in Copley Square 
opened that day, and shone in the sun like 
lighted lamps. 
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HOW “REAL LIFE” RESEMBLES 
SCHOOL LIFE. 





BY W. C. BAGLEY, 





OR some time reformers have been urg- 
ing that the life of the school be made 
to conform more closely to the conditions 
of life outside the school. Strangely 
enough they seem to have overlooked a 
most interesting phenomenon,—namely that 
the transformation is really coming from 
the other side; what we used to call “ real” 
life is continually taking on the character- 
istics of school life. While the school ex- 
amination has been lampooned and ridiculed 
as a thoroughly artificial means of de- 
termining efficiency, the examination 
method (the ten questions, the “ grading ” 
on a scale of 100, and all the rest of the 
conventional accompaniments) has been 
adopted bodily by the world of business, 
first through the government civil service 
and later through promotional examina- 
tions in the great industrial corporations. 
The lad who fondly believes that he can 
escape the examination “bogey” by 
quitting school and going to work is likely 
to-day to be sadly disappointed. 

Then there was the system of recording 
merits and demerits in school which was 
abolished some years ago on the ground 
that the world did not itemize its account 
with the individual in this formal way. 
Behold the transformation! To-day in all 
of the large industries personal records of 
employes are kept far more carefully than 
ever were pupils’ records kept by the 
strictest martinet among the old school- 
masters, 

Punctuality and regularity of attendance 
were once prime school virtues; but they 
took a relatively unimportant rank under 
the satire of the critic who asserted that 
the school laid far greater emphasis upon 
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them than did the “world.” But even 
while the critic was working this change, 
precisely the opposite tendency character- 
ized business and industrial development. 
When trains did not run on time, pas- 
sengers and freight sought other routes of 
transportation; the newspaper that did not 
appear on the tick of the clock lost its 
purchasers and its advertisers; machinery 
that could not be delivered when promised 
was likely to lose its maker a steady 
customer; and when a business man missed 
his engagement the business that might 
have come to him went elsewhere. 

The reason for all this is simple. The 
school, usually accused of lagging behind 
the world of affairs, really took the lead in 
one respect at least. Its organization upon 
a modern basis antedated slightly the or- 
ganization of business and industry upon a 
modern basis. It dealt with individuals in 
the mass, just as modern industry does; 
and in both cases, the keynote of efficiency 
is organization and system. The school 
worked out methods of dealing with in- 
dividuals in large groups and the modern 
business world, in facing a similar problem, 
has developed similar methods. 

All of which bears testimony to the well- 
known paradox: “ The school is not a prep- 
aration for life; it is life itself.” Those 
who make this the basis of their educa- 
tional philosophy are urged to analyze the 
proposition carefully before discarding the 
much abused “school virtues.”—School 
News. 


— 
~<o---— 


HE DID HIS WORK WELL. 








Theodore Roosevelt, as the New York 
Herald tells it, who had just been inaugu- 
rated governor of New York, wanted to 
get down to work. He asked W. J. 
Youngs, his private secretary, for a 
stenographer. 

The word went out to the room where 
the shorthand men attached to the execu- 
tive chamber staff were waiting in fear 
and trembling for just such a summons. 

“You go,” said a chorus of voices to 


‘William Loeb, Jr., who was the newest 


comer. Loeb went, also in fear and tremb- 
ling, because all the stenographers heard 
from McKnight, who had been with the 
candidate on his campaign tours, that he 
was a “terror to take.” 

Loeb took the dictation, wondering, when 
he was almost ready to drop, when the 
governor would stop to take a breath or 
collect his thought. But he stood the test, 
did not miss a word. 

When the governor next day was ready 
to dictate, he asked for “that young fellow 
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I had yesterday.” Again Loeb went. His 
seu was assured, but he didn’t know it 
then. 

He became the private secretary to the 
governor, private secretary of the vice- 
president, assistant secretary of the presi- 
dent, and finally secretary to the president 
on the promotion of George B. Cortelyou. 
Later he became the collector of the port 
of New York at $12,000 a year. 

No one would claim that commercial 
education made William Loeb what he is 
any more than classical education has made 
Theodore Roosevelt, but business education 
opened the door of opportunity, gave him a 
start. Are you looking forward to report- 
ing or journalism, a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting is a necessary part 
of your equipment. The late E. E. Hale, 
himself a successful reporter and a writer 
of shorthand all his life, was wont to give 
this advice to young journalists: “Learn 
to write shorthand, to write it very well. 
It is a most useful part of a good news- 
paper man’s training.” 


ait. 
~ 





PRIMARY USES OF DICTIONARY. 


E assume that all teachers recognize 
the value of the vast fund of in- 
formation contained in the dictionary, and 
the necessity of giving children definite 
ideas of its contents, skill in finding what 
is desired and ability to interpret and apply 
it. Some of the uses of the dictionary 
should be taught children. in the inter- 
mediate grades. They should first be 
taught how the words are arranged in 
alphabetical order. If taught primary 
reading by a modern method, they, perhaps, 
will not know the order of the letters of 
the alphabet, and should now be required 
to learn them in this way. They should 
also be taught the use of the words at the 
top of the pages in locating the words they 
wish to find. Much practice should be 
given third grade pupils in finding words 
desired, 

There are six primary uses of the dic- 
tionary, the first three of which should be 
understood and employed by children below 
the grammar grades. These six uses are 
the spelling, pronunciation, meanings, gram- 
matical uses, derivation and history of 
words, 

Concerning the spelling of words, it 
should be noticed that the syllables of the 
words are separated by hyphens, that the 
parts of compound words are also separated 
by hyphens, and that when words have two 
forms of division, or spelling, the first is 
preferable. 

To be proficient in the interpretation of 
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pronunciation from the dictionary, one 
must have a correct idea of the forty-four 
elementary sounds which enter into the 
composition of spoken words, and he must 
understand phonotypy or the system of 
diacritics used. If the children have been 
properly taught reading in the primary 
grades, they will not need much special 
instruction to give them this essential 
ability, but in many instances, teachers will 
find that this has been neglected and that 
a thorough drill in phonics and diacritics 
is necessary. 

The different general meanings of words 
are given in the order of development and 
change in use. Special meanings, as when 
used in a scientific sense, follow the gen- 
eral meanings and are indicated by abbre- 
viations of the sciences, etc., in which they 
are so used. Much practice should be 
given in discriminating and selecting the 
meaning which applies. Special exercises 
in the discrimination of the meanings of 
synonyms antonyms, homonyms, and paro- 
nyms should be emphasized. The plan of 
the dictionary in giving a list of syno- 
nyms and cross references under the word 
should be made clear to the children. 

The grammatical uses of words or the 
part of speech with which they are com- 
monly classed is indicated by abbreviations 
immediately following the pronunciation. 
By the same means, it is also shown 
whether a verb is generally transitive or 
intransitive. And difficult inflections of 
some of the parts of speech are shown; 
such as, the plural of nouns, the com- 
parison of adjectives, and the principal 
parts of verbs. This information should 
be made much use of in the study of gram- 
mar.—Canadian Teacher. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 





S a result of the instruction in music 
given in the public schools of St. 
Louis, each graduate of the high schools 
of that city is familiar with fifty grand 
opera choruses or selections from oratorios, 
in addition to a wide range of less pre- 
tentious songs of merit. This work, which 
is observed with interest by officials of the 
United States Bureau of Education, has 
been carried on in its present form for five 
years. In the course of this time a great 
chorus of 2,500 St. Louis school children, 
accompanied by the Damrosch Symphony 
Orchestra, sang with great success selec- 
tions from classical compositions and music 
of the highest character. Several or- 
chestra-choral concerts have been given 
jointly with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, the vocal pieces being divided 
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equally among three choruses of about 400 
children each. Among the composers 
represented in the repertoire of the St. 
Louis school children are Wagner, Offen- 
bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Verdi, Grieg, and Costa. 

The supervisor of music instruction in 
the St. Louis public schools said, “ As early 
as the seventh grade children are given 
selections from the easier arrangements of 
oratorios and grand operas, and from music 
of a like character, and training in such 
choruses is continued through the high 
school. In this way we inculcate a love 
and understanding of classical music with 
such good effect that among the 80,000 
school children of St. Louis there are few 
advanced pupils who would not much rather 
sing fine music than rag-time. However, 
we shail not be satisfied till the children © 
are brought to the point where they will 
understand and enjoy symphony music, a 
training in which is very nearly the ultima 
Thule of the music lover’s education. At 
the present rate of progress, the children 
ought to reach this stage of music culture 
in five years.” 

“Any child can be taught to sing,” said 
Mr. E. L. Coburn, Supervisor of Music, 
“if the teacher will simply play or sing the 
strain often enough in company with him. 
That is the basic principle on which we 
work—the child is started to singing by 
singing to him, not by making him learn 
the scale. In the end, technique comes to 
him easily, almost unconsciously, with the 
result that the new method of teaching 
singing by singing actually develops more 
sight-readers of music than did the old 
method of teaching singing by practising 
the scale.” 

“ The work which is being done in music 
in the St. Louis schools may be regarded 
as of wide importance,” said James C. 
Boykin, the Editor of the United States 
Bureau of Education, yesterday, “ by reason 
of the fact that it is a conspicuous example 
of the truth that the potential musical 
ability of the American people is practically 
as great as is that of any other nation, re- 
quiring nothing more than training to bring 
it out. The absence of a general forward 
movement in musical education among the 
schools of this country has been a matter 
of concern to this Bureau, which therefore 
welcomes all the more cordially the excel- 
lent work done in the St. Louis schools. 
That the arts directed to the ear make a 
deeper emotional appeal than do those di- 
rected solely to the eye can hardly be ques- 
tioned, and there is no disputing the con- 
clusion that our children must be trained to 
love music, to crave it, and to produce it, if 
they are to arrive at a fully rounded 
maturity.” 
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PLEA FOR GENUINE CULTURE. 


[* studying educational conditions and 

tendencies throughout the United 
States, we have been pained beyond meas- 
ure to see the drift toward material things, 
which are temporal and commercial, rather 
than to those things which pertain to the 
spiritual and eternal and beyond price. It 
seems that we are losing the appreciation 
for what is genuine and that we are seek- 
ing that which appeals to the masses, to the 
uninformed, to the uninitiated, and to those 
that have no real sympathetic appreciation 
of the artistic and of the beautiful. It is 
easier for a demagogue than it is to be a 
pedagogue. It is easier to make bricks 


_ than it is to cultivate brains, and it is easier 


to lay mortar than it is to lay a real 
foundation of morals. We have been 
somewhat versatile in our studies and some- 
what versatile in our occupations. No 
matter what we have done, we have tried 
to do it honestly and honorably. We are 
not ashamed of the fact that one of our 
best friends was an old steer named 
Mammon which we have plowed on many 
a hot summer day with hames turned up- 
side down, and which we have ridden to 
the mill more than eight miles over a 
country road with a two-bushel sack of 
corn to have ground and then ridden back 
to have good batter-bread for supper. 

We know something of birds and 
animals. We know them when he see them 
and we know them when we hear them. 
We know something of farming. We know 
something about every crop raised on the 
farm and we are glad that we do. We 
know something about a good ear of corn 
and something about a nubbin, and we can 
appreciate how a poor farmer opens his 
eyes in amazement at an exhibit of good 
corn displayed at the State Fair when he 
has never raised anything but nubbins. We 
know something about the classics of every 
ancient and modern language, and we are 
prouder still of this because we believe and 
because we are fully assured that real cul- 
ture enables every human being to appre- 
ciate more fully everything that God has 
created and that man, following God’s 
directions, has in some measure accom- 
plished. We are glad to listen with joy to 
the “lark that sings at Heaven’s gate.” 
We are glad to view the beauties of the 
field and the forest and to recognize the 
productions of each. But we are gladder 
still to be moderately familiar with the 
products of genius, whether relating to 
painting, sculpture, music, or literature—we 
are gladder still that we do not believe that 
a familiarity with and an appreciation of 
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the most perfect works of genius have un- 
fitted us for an appreciation of anything, 
however humble, within the realm of 
human endeavor. We believe that there is 
something lacking in the character of a 
man who knows his Latin and his Greek 
and does not know how to produce a better 
ear of corn or how to make a better horse 
shoe than a man who lacks this superior 
knowledge, and we cannot help but feel 
that somewhere in our system of education 
some great teacher might be able to point 
out the deficiency and say, this “ one thing 
thou lackest yet.” 

To our thinking, there has never yet 
been devised anything to supersede a study 
of the classics. What we call the classics 
embraces all the best thought and all the 
noblest ideals that have come down to us 
from the noblest and the best of all the 
ages. To be ignorant of these means 
absolutely to be ignorant. We often hear 
it quoted that Shakespeare knew “small 
Latin and less Greek.” This may have 
been true so far as Ben Jonson’s judgment 
was concerned, but we must remember that 
at that time the man of average education 
knew his Latin and his Greek more thor- 
oughly than our college professors and uni- 
versity professors of this day. The aver- 
age schoolboy of twelve or fourteen years 
of age in Shakespeare’s time, of necessity, 
knew more Latin and Greek than a college 
graduate of our time. 

There are about four hundred and fifty 
high schools in this State in each of which 
Latin or some modern language other than 
English is supposed to be taught. How 
many teachers in these four hundred and 
fifty high schools are capable of giving 
good instruction in these languages? Even 
with the use of dictionary and grammar, 
do they not have to prepare their lessons in 
order to know just a little more than their 
pupils. What we lack most in our schools 
and colleges is thorough equipment— 
mental, moral, physical, cultural. We fear 
that most of the teachers who attempt to 
give instruction in Greek have never heard 
the music of Homer’s verse that rolls like 
the waves “along the shore of the far- 
sounding sea,” nor appreciated in Latin 
“all the charm of all the muses often 
flowering in a lonely word” as they read 
the productions of one who was the 
“wielder of the stateliest measure ever 
moulded by the lips of man.” Our litera- 
ture, our art, our music is so saturated with 
the classical that to be ignorant of the 
classics means not to appreciate the best 
productions of human genius.—Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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IS EXERCISE GOOD FOR ALL? 


Dr. A. H. Hoy, a Chicago specialist, ad- 
vocated what the papers called “a new 
and startling theory” that voluntary exer- 
cise does men and women more harm than 
good. The theory while neither new nor 
very startling is one which deserves to be 
weighed well by thinking people. It has 
been advanced by different people at var- 
ious times, notably by Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
formerly surgeon general of the army. He 
always insisted that a man who had any 
regular occupation’ involving physical or 
mental strain, and who, notwithstanding, 
took “exercise” as such, was a fool who 
needed the most watchful care and firm 
restraint. 

Dr. Hoy says: “A business man should 
get all the exercise he needs from the re- 
quirements of his business. A long walk 
only further calls upon his reserve. Vio- 
lent golf or tennis only puts a further 
strain upon his system. If he says he needs 
fresh air, he can get it at his office, if the 
latter be properly ventilated. He doesn’t 
need to exercise to breathe fresh air. But 
the business men say, generally, that they 
eat too much. You say, “ But I need exer- 
cise. I do not feel well unless I have it.” 
That means you poison your system by eat- 


than the kidneys can eliminate. 

Some time ago a woman writer for the 
fashion papers scouted the idea of exercise. 
She maintained that it does not of itself do 
any of the things that are claimed for it, 
and that if you once leave it off after hav- 
ing depended on it the reaction brings on 
other troubles. It is well known that the 
man who rides the bicycle to reduce his 
weight generally finds himself heavier than 
ever if he stops riding. The long life of 
some men who were enemies to exercise is 
pointed to. Senator Evarts was a very old 
man but he never exercised; that was al- 
ways his boast. Senator Davis lived as 
near without physical exercise as any man 
could, and he never appeared to suffer from 
that. Wilkie Collins wrote a novel called 
“Man and Wife” which illustrated the 
proposition that athletic training makes men 
old before their time, shortens their lives 
and reduces vitality to build up mere mus- 
cle. It is common knowledge that athletes 
after a few years of training have to retire, 
completely worn out. The professional 
baseball player lasts only a few seasons. 

Such are the arguments of Dr. Hoy and 
others who see in exercise as such only 
an ill-advised attempt to lift yourself by 
your boot-straps. There it is! “You pay 
your money and you take your choice.” 
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A PLEA FOR SANITY. 





R. I. HAMILTON, 





Many high schools and some grammar 
schools have turned over the government 
of the schools wholly or in part to the 
students. This is mainly if not altogether 
a mistake. The most important function of 
the school is to train up law-abiding citizens 
—to make young men and women respon- 
sive to legitimate control and obedient to 
properly constituted authority. At the age 
of twenty-one the state permits the young 
man to have a voice in governmental affairs 
and experience has not indicated that the 
age limit is too high. 

The custom of student control, at least to 
a large extent, is almost universal among 
the colleges. The faculty, with all the sim- 
ulation of the politician, announces to crude 
boys of seventeen to twenty that “the dis- 
cipline of this institution is very liberal; 
the students are expected to control them- 
selves, very largely, subject, of course, to 
the oversight of the faculty” (which last 
means little, if anything). Any protest 
against such college government is met by 
the stereotyped answer from the officials, 
that “ when a boy goes to college he is no 


ing too much, putting into yourself more ’ longer a boy, but a young man, who knows 


what he wants and is capable of govern- 
ing himself.” The fact that their every- 
day experience with college boys belies this 
claim, justifies the suspicion that student 
control signifies inability in the faculty to 
control. 

The bounden duty of the grammar school, 
the high school and the college, as well as 
the primary school, is to teach the boys and 
girls how to govern by teaching them first 
how to obey; to fit them for future govern- 
ing by showing them first the necessity for 
obedience. Solon said: “He who has 
learned to obey will know how to com- 
mand.” 

The culture epoch theory was hailed with 
delight by the radicals. As soon as it had 
the support of a great name or two, undis- 
criminating young teachers hastened to 
“ recognize ” that every child at some stage 
of his growth is a savage—a bit of impor- 
tant information that could have been 
gained from any member of the child’s fam- 
ily. Immediately they laid in a supply of 
bows and arrows, spear heads, war clubs, 
wampum and turkey feathers, and pro- 
ceeded with great zeal to “cultivate” his 
savage instincts, to develop his half brutal 
nature, and to make him the best possible 
specimen of aborigine. 
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Discerning teachers saw the kernel of 
truth in the theory but did not forget that 
the purpose of the school is to civilize these 
savages. They therefore made use of their 
knowledge of the semi-savage nature in 
finding ways to appeal to the intellect and 
aspirations of the young barbarians and so 
lift them out of the shadows of savagery 
into the sunlight of civilized manhood. 

Specialization—Under the leadership of 
some of the college presidents, many young 
men and young women have rushed into 
specialization before they have had a solid 
foundation for special work. All knowl- 
edge is so related that a considerable 
amount of what is commonly called general 
knowledge and culture must be had as a 
sufficient foundation for intelligent special- 
ization. This amount is not less than the 
ordinary high school course. No specializ- 
ing should be permitted in the high school 
or in the first two years of the college 
course. When the bachelor’s degree is re- 
quired as the basis of specialization, it will 
elevate the standing and increase the effi- 
ciency of our professions. Then the Amer- 
ican professions will no longer be charac- 
terized by superficiality and empiricism. 
Many a bright college boy has developed 
into a narrow, conceited, one-sided man be- 
cause of immature specialization. 

Electives—Disconnected election is an 
outgrowth of specialization. The normal 
sound mind can do fairly good work in all 
the subjects of study. The mind that can 
not cope with the facts and principles of 
language, literature, history, the arts, math- 
ematics, natural science, etc., with reason- 
able success is abnormal. Granting that 
such a mind be found, a rational method 
would seem to dictate that a course of treat- 
ment be followed which would tend to 
lessen its defects and to strengthen its 
weaknesses, the result being a well-rounded, 
robust mind. 

The prevailing course just now, how- 
ever, seems to be very different. Assuming 
that every mind is abnormal, it proceeds to 
coddle and cultivate the abnormality 
through election and specialization, until 
the result, instead of being a well balanced 
and well informed intellect, is a mind ill- 
developed and out of poise. 

Before a student has completed a thor- 
ough high school course, he is in no con- 
dition to decide what he shall study. He 
has neither the knowledge, the training nor 
the maturity of mind to make intelligent 
election; and surely his education ought not 
to be controlled by caprice. He is safest in 
following the guidance of his teachers. 
“ Shall not a boy be permitted to make the 
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most of his special talent?” Certainly; but 
let him first find what special talent he has. 
“Tf he lacks talent for certain subjects, 
shall he be denied the privilege of concen- 
trating his mind upon those subjects for 
which he has an aptitude?” Certainly not; 
but “lack of talent” for a subject very 
often proves to be simply disinclination to 
study it. The university, not the high 
school, is the place for election and spe- 
cialization. 

Examinations.—The outcry against school 
examinations has been vociferous. Yet, 
when the student desires to enter a higher 
educational institution, especially if he de- 
sires to take advanced work, he is con- 
fronted by a well defined formal examina- 
tion. 

If a student really knows, what better 
method can be devised for finding out this 
fact than to propound a proper and definite 
question and to let him give his precise an- 
swer, orally or in writing, with sufficient 
deliberation. If he has power, what better 
test than to set him an appropriate and defi- 
nite problem, and with suitable equipments 
let him proceed to show what he can do? 

I have seen examinations that are not 
fair tests, but nine-tenths of the criticisms 
against examinations are not valid; or, if 
valid, they are against the examiner rather 
than the examination. The examination is 
a valuable educational agency and can not 
be abolished without definite loss. Let us 
be sane enough to remove the objectionable 
features, but to retain the valuable ones. 

The Bright Child—lIt is the universal 
practice of the schools (at least I hope it 
is) to smooth down and make easy the 
pathway to learning for the weaklings— 
those who, in the classic language of Wm. 
Hawley Smith, are “born short” mentally. 
This custom I approve most cordially. 

But are we sometimes in danger of neg- 
lecting the capable ones? Are we tempted 
to say, “They can get along pretty well 
without my constant care, and occasionally 
I shall be compelled to pass them by?” Do 
we sometimes harness them with slower 
and weaker mates, then curb their zeal, 
check their pace, and deny them the right 
to accomplish all they might properly do? 

These bright boys and girls are the 
pearls among the pebbles, the gold among 
the dross, the diamonds among the sands. 
It is they who are to become the most val- 
uable members of society. Upon them 
must fall the burdens of industry, of com- 
merce and of government. They are the 


salt of the earth. They must set the pace 
and maintain the progress of civilization. 
It is they who are to save the world. I 
utter a most earnest and urgent plea for 
the rights of the bright boy and girl. 
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WHEN GIRLS ENTER THEIR 
TEENS. 





BY BETHENIA M, OLDHAM. 





“Standing with reluctant feet i 
Where the brook and river meet. 


“Mabel, why is it I’m ashamed to tell 
mamma things like I used to do, and don’t 
like for her to see me with a boy?” Thus 
spoke a young girl to her friend. 

Yes, why is it, mothers? Why do our 
daughters seek to hide their actions and to 
keep back from us their inmost thoughts, 
and to give us deception where we looked 
for confidence, even good daughters, 
daughters from whom we expected better 
things; why is it? 

Have you ever had some one to say to 
you of your daughter, “Fannie seemed to 
be having a good time with the little Carson 
boy to-day at the picnic,” and to have to 
acknowledge to yourself that you didn’t 
know she ever thought about boys? 

Sometimes the best mothers are startled 
by what the best daughters have done with- 
out their knowledge, even the most vigilant 
and trusting mothers. They may have 
been too vigilant, and the child, because of 
this very vigilance, breaks bounds and 
thinks she is not doing wrong. 

Why do so many girls go astray and 
when do they begin to go to their ruin? 

At the age of puberty. At the age when 
they first realize what life means, when 
they enjoy the companionship of boys, 
when new ideas, sensations, longings and 
feelings of restlessness enter into their 
existence. 

They seek they know not what. Old 
beliefs seem slipping away. They want to 
know where they came from, where they 
are going to, what they are here for. All 
kinds of questions on all kinds of subjects 
fill their minds. They become tired of 
former pursuits, want new occupations, de- 
sire to go more, are often irritable, dis- 
obedient and totally different from what 
they have always been. 

Happy is the mother who has informed 
herself. about what these things mean, about 
the physical and mental change that takes 
place in a young girl at this particular age; 
and can wisely, skillfully, prayerfully and 
reverently keep her child in right paths and 
turn her mind and life into good and useful 
channels. 

Sad is the ignorance displayed by many 
well-meaning mothers whose hearts bleed 
in the after years for what they might 
have prevented had they only realized the 
importance of this period of a girl’s life, 
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and if they had only known how to tell her 
the things a mother should let her daughter 
know. 

All girls, who in later life become 
mothers, reach this restless, critical age. 
Some are taught wisely, are given informa- 
tion which they have a right to know, are 
allowed to go enough but not too much 
with boys, and are encouraged to treat 
them in a sensible, wholesome, natural way, 
to be modest, prudent and unaffected. 

Others are left to follow blindly their 
own fancies and inclinations, to hear in an 
impure way, what is pure and sacred and 
should be taught by a mother’s lips. They 
are allowed to drift helplessly on the sea 
of life with no pilot to guide them, no hand 
to steer them safely into the port of woman- 
hood and motherhood. No one sees their 
distress and no one turns their course into 
right and safe channels. 

How often I have heard fathers and 
mothers criticize young girls for making 
themselves conspicuous on the streets, for 
bold, forward behavior, for rudeness, loud 
talking and thoughtless laughter in public 
places, when the fault lay not with the girl. 
Sometimes she has no mother, sometimes 
her mother is careless, thoughtless, ignorant 
or indifferent. The girl needs a woman to 
give her the friendly hand, the kind caress, 
the tender sympathy and the knowledge 
that she ought to have in order that she 
may live in harmony with God and His 
plan for His children here on earth. 

Girls have a right to be taught the mys- 
tery of life when they enter the age of 
puberty; the right to know how to care for 
their bodies, so that their children and 
their children’s children may be well born. 
They have a right to learn it in a pure, 
sweet, wholesome way. If the parents are 
too ignorant or too indifferent to give the 
needed information, we mothers who know 
how should help those other mothers. 

We teachers should try to educate parents 
and should lose no opportunity to help these 
future mothers who so much need help at 
this particular age. Get “What a Young 
Girl Should Know,” one of the purity 
series, sold by most publishers, or “ Teach- 
ing Truth,” by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, and 
others of a like nature. Keep them in cir- 
culation among your friends. Enlighten 
and help and encourage all who come with- 
in the radius of your influence. Try with 
all your powers to make our future 
mothers, as well as those of the present, 
what they should be, so that in the days 
to come there will be less vice, less crime, 
less sadness and less misery. Then when 
we stand to be judged O! may it be said 
of us, “She hath ‘done what she could.” 
—Progressive Teacher, 
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“ AIN’T I WORTH MORE THAN 
YOUR TAXES?” 





“Daddy, ain’t I worth more to you than 
your taxes? If I vote ‘wet,’ maybe I'll 
be a drunkard some day.” 

Returning from a recent local option 
meeting in Cheboygan County, Michigan, a 
lad climbed upon his father’s lap and asked: 

“What way will you vote, Pa—‘ wet’ or 
‘ dry a ” 

“* Wet,’ of course,” replied the man. 

“ Pa, why will you vote ‘ wet’?” the child 
continued, 

“Because,”. returned the parent, “the 
saloons help to pay my taxes.” 

The little fellow had been deeply im- 
pressed by the lecture at the school house 
around the corner that evening, and he 
failed to comprehend how his own father 
could not understand as he did. 

Innocently, he then asked the foregoing 
question, and made the awful prediction 
that some day the saloons that “help to 
pay” the taxes, as that father explained, 
might drag down that same boy to the 
grave of a drunkard! 

The small son wanted to know which is 
the most vital, a human life or a mere tax 
levy! Should a father value a few paltry 
dollars, paid in just taxes, above the very 
life of his own flesh and blood? That’s 
what the Cheboygan laddie wanted to 
know. 

It was a sleepless night for that father, 
for those dreadful words kept ringing in 
his ears: “If you vote ‘ wet,’ maybe I’ll be 
a drunkard some day.” 

To-day there isn’t a stronger advocate 
of local option in all of Michigan. 

“That boy is worth more to me than all 
the property I could ever own,” he declares, 
emphatically. 

Other fathers—how about you?—Michi- 
gan Issue. 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 








MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 





Lord, let me make this rule 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 


Should some one else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 
Should I be sad? 
I will be glad. 
To-do my best 
Is Thy behest. 





If weary with my book 

I cast a wistful look 
Where posies grow, 
O let me know 
That flowers within 
Are best to win. 


Dost take my book away 
Anon to let me play, 
And let me out 
To run about? 
I grateful bless 
Thee for recess. 


Then recess past alack, 

I turn me slowly back, 
On my hard bench 
My hands to clench, 
And set my heart 
To learn my part. 


Then lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 

To do, to bear 

To get and share 

To work and pray 

And trust alway. 


What though I may not ask 
To choose my daily task? 
Thou has decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee, 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 
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INDUSTRY. | 








Success comes only to those who lead 
the life of endeavor—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The advantage of riches remains with 
him who procured them, not with the 
heir.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Do thoroughly whatever work God may 
give you to do, and cultivate all your talents 
besides.—Archibald A. Hodge. 

Know thy work, and do it, and work at 
it like a Hercules. One monster there is 
in the world—an idle man—Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Labor is the genius that changes the 
world from ugliness to beauty, and the 
great curse to the great blessing —Opie 
Read. 

There is nothing so laborous as not to 
labor. Blessed is he who devotes his life 
to great and noble ends, and who forms his 
well-considered plans with deliberate wis- 
dom.—St. Augustine. 

No way has been found for making hero- 
ism easy, even for the scholar. Labor, 
iron labor, is for him. The world was 
created as an audience for him; the atoms 
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of which it is made are opportunities.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Very little good was ever done during 
hours of leisure. It is the men and women 
who are crowded with work who build hos- 
pitals, churches, and orphan asylums, and 
do the great charities of the world—Orison 
Swett Marden. 

No law yields a greater benediction to 
those who keep it than the law of labor. 
The idlers are not happy; there is for them 
little joy of life. They do not know the 
luxury of work, and they cannot, there- 
fore, know the luxury of rest. Only the 
tired man knows the sweetness of repose. 
—T. W. Handford. 

I cannot too much impress upon your 
mind that labor is the condition which God 
has imposed on us in every condition of 
life: there is nothing worth having that 
can be had without it. As for knowledge, 
it can no more be planted in the human 
mind without labor than a field of wheat 
can be produced without the previous use 
of the plow.—Walter Scott. 
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“TWO LEFT, ANYHOW.” 


3 SEane -and mothers will probably 

never give up their well-known habit 
of telling what their children say and do— 
in the presence of those children. They 
should, therefore, make a careful choice of 
the sayings. and doings to which they give 
such emphasis. An incident of his own 
childhood related by the late Tom L. John- 
son, in “My Story,” contains a valuable 
suggestion. 

An incident that happened the year be- 
fore the war seems very clear in my mind, 
although how much of it I actually remem- 
ber and how much of it is due to hearing 
it often repeated I cannot say. What hap- 
pened was this: 

Joe Pilcher and I were playing on the 
floor with a Noah’s ark and a most wonder- 
ful array of little painted animals, toys pur- 
chased for me by my mother on our way 
South. After infinite pains, my playmate 
and I had arranged the little figures in pairs 
according to size, beginning with the ele- 
phants and ending with the beetles. 

When one of the young ladies of our 
household, dressed for a party, crossed the 
room, her train switched the lines into 
hopeless entanglement in the meshes of the 
long lace curtains, and only two animals 
out of the whole company remained stand- 
ing. Joe burst into tears, but I smiled 
brightly, and said: 

“Don’t cry, Joe; there are two left, any- 
how.” 

My mother never tired of telling this 
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story, and its frequent repetition certainly 
had a marked influence upon my life, for 
it established for me, in the family, a repu- 
tation as an optimist that I felt in honor 
bound to live up to somehow. I early 
acquired the habit of making the best of 
whatever happened. 

In later life, larger things presented 
themselves to me in exactly the same way. 
Nothing was ever entirely lost. No disas- 
ter was so great that there weren’t always 
“two left, anyhow.” My reputation for be- 
ing always cheerful in defeat—a reputation 
earned at such cost that I may mention it 
without apology—is largely due to this in- 
cident, trivial although it may seem. 


— 
aad 


FROM A NEW ANGLE. 








OE stood just inside the doorway of the 
principal’s office and looked apathetic- 
ally about him. No matter where his 
glance fell, the world was dull and dark 
and terribly forbidding. Outside the one 
large window that faced the playground, a 
raw, chilly wind blew the budding branches 
of the big elm treet drearily back and forth. 
Beyond the tree was the heavy ugliness of 
a gusty spring day and over it all hung a 
lowering, gray sky. Joe had been in this 
same office when it was a cherry place 
enough and seemed fairly flooded with sun- 
shine. But to-day it looked small and 
dingy and dismal, as if it were faithfully 
endeavoring to reproduce and mirror back 
the gloom of the out-of-door world. Poor 
little Joe! He shivered in the face of it 
all, wholly unaware that the changed 
atmosphere of the familiar room was 
largely due to his own little heart, just now 
as heavy as lead in his bosom. There he 
stood with his small mind filled with the 
keenest forebodings of the awful terrors 
soon to come, 

At Joe’s side stood his teacher. He was 
dimly conscious of her close-fitting gray 
gown, unrelieved by even the faintest sug- 
gestion of color. She held herself stiffly 
erect in her outraged dignity. The corners 
of her mouth were set in hard, uncom- 
promising lines and her eyes were sharp 
and stern as she talked. For she was talk- 
ing, talking indignantly and vehemently in 
her endeavors to lay bare the whole long 
tale of Joe’s misdemeanors. The boy 
listened dully, his despair too settled and 
deep to permit even a passing interest in 
all that Miss Prentice was saying. He 
caught a word now and then. She said, 
“yellow pencil.” Now she must be telling 
just how he had taken Katherine’s new 
pencil that morning. She had asked him 
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why he did it and he had said he didn’t 
know. She would not receive this as an 
answer and had asked him again and again. 
But what was the use of trying to explain? 
She would not understand if he did try to 
tell her. How could she understand? She 
did not live at his house. She could not 
know just how his grandmother drove him 
out-of-doors with the promise of a good 
beating if he asked for any more money. 
His grandmother was in a bad temper. 
She had reminded him, as she was always 
doing in her half-sober moments, of the 
fact that his father and mother had both 
died and left her with the unwelcome task 
of caring for a troublesome “ youngin.” 
She deplored her fate as was her custom, 
and said again the next time she drove him 
into the street, he would stay there for 
good. Miss Prentice ‘could never under- 
stand these things and, even if she could, 
he could never, never tell them. Then how 
could any teacher, who has not had to live 
in a house where everything was dirty and 
dull and cheerless, understand the tempta- 
tion of a long, brightly-painted, new pencil 
with its shining tip and the big clear rubber 
at the end? He knew it was not just the 
right thing to take it, but what was a fellow 
to do when the teacher insisted that he 
must have a pencil and he had no money 
and nobody to give him the pennies he 
needed? It was no use trying to explain. 
This was just like so many things in the 
world where you had to be still and take 
what came. So Joe stood stolid and silent, 
yet trying bravely to nerve himself so that 
he might be able to endure what was sure 
to follow very shortly. And, in the mean- 
time, Joe’s exasperated teacher talked on 
and on. 

The principal was an attractive person 
with deep, earnest eyes in a_ slender 
thoughtful face. As she listened to the 
teacher’s story, she looked the little of- 
fender over with keen appraising glance. 
Nothing escaped her. She saw the coarse, 
scuffed shoes, the ragged, nondescript 
stockings, and the cheap, frayed, worn little 
trousers that the boy was wearing. His 
coat was threadbare and far too small, the 
short sleeves exposing his red, chafed, 
emaciated little wrists. Then she looked at 
the narrow face, pallid under the grime, 
and the two dull, sunken eyes. Her heart 
smote her, for she was a mother and had 
two small daughters of her own. 

What was it that she had been reading— 
only that morning? It was in a journal 
that she had taken up wholly by chance. 
It was some article about punishment, a 
hackneyed subject, to be sure, but one sen- 
tence in the course of it had struck her as 
being good. What was that sentence? 
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Her mind worked rapidly. It was some- 
thing about punishment, and vengeance— 
ah, that was it. She had it at last! It 
ran, “ Punishment, to be effective and help- 
ful, must be corrective rather than venge- 
ful.” The teacher ceased speaking. 

With a sudden impulse the principal put 
out her hand and, in spite of the child’s 
shrinking movements as he pulled away 
from her, drew him up so close that he 
caught the faint perfume that hung about 
the folds of her dress. 

“ Joe,” she said, and her voice had a soft 
earnestness, far different from what he had 
expected to hear, “every little boy who 
goes to this building is one of my own little 
boys and while they are here I always feel 
that I am the mother of all of them—every 
one, no matter how small or how big he 
may happen to be. I am interested in 
every boy in this building and I want each 
of my boys to grow up into a fine, big 
honest man. Now listen, Joe. Boys who 
take things that do not belong to them are 
not starting out to make noble, honest men. 
A boy who takes little things may take 
larger things, and in time he may become 
a thief or a burglar, and be sent to the 
penitentiary. Think, Joe, how dreadful I 
should feel if one of my boys grew up to be 
a man and spoiled his life like that—for it 
is spoiling a life to do such things, isn’t it?” 
Here she stooped and looked deep into the 
boy’s eyes to find that they had lost their 
look of dull apathy. 

“ Joe,” she went on, “the taking of even 
so small a thing as a lead pencil is stealing 
just as the taking of money is called so. 
Now, since you are one of my boys, I do 
not want you to steal and do a big, big 
wrong on account of needing such a small 
thing as a pencil.” She paused and, open- 
ing one of the drawers of her desk, took 
out a fine, long, new lead pencil. Taking 
her penknife, she carefully sharpened it 
and then placed it in the boy’s hand, saying 
gently, “ This is your very own pencil, so 
now you may give Katherine’s back to her. 
You see, she feels just as sorry about los- 
ing her new pencil as you would if someone 
took the one I just gave you. You will 
give Katherine’s back, won’t you?” 

As the boy nodded, the speaker opened 
her purse, took out a five cent piece and 
three pennies and placed them in a small, 
empty box. This she handed to the 
teacher. 

“Remember, little boy,” she said, “that 
you are not, ever again, to take a pencil 
and so do a great wrong. You do not need 
to take any more, for when the one I gave 
you is gone Miss Prentice will take one of 
these pennies that I put in this box for 
you and give you a new one. You now 
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have enough pennies to buy eight pencils 
and I expect you to act just as I should 
want my own little boy to act. Go back to 
your room and remember what I have told 
ou.” 

” She turned to her work, and. the teacher, 
taking the happy child by the hand, went 
slowly off down the hall with the feeling of 
one who had seen visions.—Primary Edu- 
cation. 
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A LITTLE TALK AT DINNER. 
HE Girl had been married five or six 
years, and in the main was happy and 
still “the Girl.” Her intelligence and 
charm, together with her husband’s sin- 
cerity and kindliness, had made for the 
couple a circle of friends and acquaintances 
that included many of the “best” people 
in town, which, of course, is too often taken 
to mean merely the people of most wealth 
and highest social position. The only flaw 
in the Girl’s happiness was the modest size 
of her husband’s income. 

To-day she had been one of the guests at 
a little reception. “The Davises are 
charming people,” she remarked that night 
at dinner. “I wish we could see more of 
them.” 

“Well, I don’t know why we can’t,” her 
husband answered, cheerfully. “ Joe Davis 
was a close friend of mine in our school 
days. We'll have them down here.” 

“T don’t know what they would think of 
our little house after their elegant place,” 
the Girl replied, doubtfully. “ Everything 
about their home is so beautiful—so nice !” 

“Why should we care what they think?” 

“But don’t you care?” 

“Not in the least. This is our home— 
not any one else’s. It is in keeping with 
our circumstances, and therefore it is 
honest and represents us. My income is 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. Joe 
Davis’ is eight or ten thousand. Joe likes 
and respects me now—at least, I believe he 
does; but would he continue to if I tried 
to cheat people into thinking we were richer 
than we are? 

“You are not getting the happiness out 
of life that you should, my dear. There is 
too much ‘ Wait till we get the new dining- 
room furniture,’ or, ‘Yes, as soon as the 
floors are done over,’ or, ‘ Well, after my 
new dress is finished.’ Aren’t we cheapen- 
ing our friends by assuming that they care 
more for these material things than for 
us? If not, aren’t we cheapening ourselves 
by continuing to call them friends? 

“The Davises’ house is better than ours, 
but the Mortons’ is just as much ahead of 
the Davises’, and I know Morton quite as 
well as I know Davis. If we try the Davis 
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standard of living now, can we avoid trying 
the Morton standard by and by? 

“ There is too much of this in our Ameri- 
can life. I want to keep clear of it. Let 
us live our own lives, honestly and openly, 
enjoying the things we can afford and the 
friends who like us for what we are, and 
letting the others go their way.” 

The Girl thought at the time that the lec- 
ture was somewhat severe, but she could 
find no flaw in the argument, nor, has she 
found any since—The Youth’s Companion. 
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TRIP TO A BLACKSMITH SHOP. 





HE following from an account of an 
excursion made by children in a 
second grade, reported in the Interstate 
Schoolman, by Miss Harris of the Emporia, 
Kansas, State Normal School, poirts out 
an excellent plan to bring the school and 
the outside world together in a wholesome 
way. On such a trip the teacher has some 
problems: Control of the children requires 
attention; directing attention to the im- 
portant points must be considered; before 
starting the children may tell what they 
now know about the subject, and what they 
would like to find out by the trip; the next 
day a report of the things observed should 
be called for. 

The teacher had made the trip before- 
hand, made a study of the work done in 
the shop and arranged with the smith for 
a time when she might bring the children. 
They had been told that the smith would 
answer questions, but they were to use their 
eyes and find out as much as possible for 
themselves. 

What they saw: The blacksmith work- 
ing at the forge, hammering red hot iron 
on his anvil. A large bellows used to 
increase the draft and so heat the iron. 
Large lumps of coal broken and put into 
the fire on the forge. Tongs for handling 
the hot iron. Knives for trimming the 
horses’ hoofs. Pincers for drawing out 
nails. Hammers and sledges, horsehoes 
and nails. Broken iron, wagon wheels, 
tires, springs, long rods of new iron, etc. 

A horse was brought in the shop to be 
shod. The smith selected a pair of shoes 
the right size, heated each shoe to a bright 
red, and then on the anvil turned down and 
sharpened the heel-calk and welded on the 
toe-calks. After this the shoe was put in 
water to cool. Then the smith took the 
horse’s foot between his knees and trimmed 
the hoof, and with small nails fastened the 
shoe to the foot. 

What they learned by asking questions: 
A long time ago the blacksmith made all 
the shoes and nails he used in his business 
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but now they are sent to him from large 
factories. The shoes need to be taken off 
the horse, sharpened and fitted on again 
about once in six or eight weeks. The shod 
horse does not have tender feet, and stands 
more firmly. To shoe a horse—placing 
shoes on all four feet—costs $1.50. To 
reset old shoes the cost is 75 cents. The 
blacksmith’s work is not only that of shoe- 
ing horses but also mending the iron parts 
of buggies and wagons, setting the tires of 
wheels and tightening them, and mending 
the springs of carriages, 

Aside from the report as given above 
some of the children sketched pictures 
illustrating what they saw at the blacksmith 
shop. These were shown to the class and 
explained and the best of them were placed 
on the blackboard. Pictures of the anvil, 
hammer, forge, bellows, a horseshoe, a nail, 
the pincers etc. 

At the close of this second lesson the 
teacher suggested that they had enough 
material to make a fine story—one that the 
first and third grade children would enjoy. 
This they were anxious to make. So the 
third and fourth days were spent in or- 
ganizing and arranging the data they had 
gathered. As the following outline was 
developed it was written upon the board: 
The trip; the shop—location, furnishings, 
tools; the smith—appearance, dress, his 
work, people who need him most. From 
the outline the following story was made 
and presented (as a talk) to the first and 
third grades: 

“ Last Monday our class took a trip. We 
went to visit Mr, J—’s blacksmith shop. It 
was a beautiful morning and we enjoyed 
the walk. We went three blocks south and 
two blocks east. 

“The shop is on —— avenue and —— 
street. It looks old and rather shabby, but 
I guess most blacksmith shops do. Just 
outside of the door were pieces of iron 
that looked like parts of a carriage or 
wagon; also a wagon seat. This seemed 
to have a broken spring. 

“Inside the shop were several wheels— 
some with loose tires and some without 
any. Not far from the door was the anvil 
on which the blacksmith hammers the red- 
hot iron. Close to the anvil was a tub of 
water; the smith places his hot iron in this 
to cool. The forge was also near the anvil. 
In this was a blazing coal fire, in which the 
smith heated his iron. The large bellows 
looks like this (pointing to a picture on 
the blackboard) and is used to fan the fire 
and make it burn brighter. Other things 
in the shop are long tongs for handling the 
heated iron, knives for trimming the horse’s 
hoofs, pincers for drawing out nails, heavy 
hammers, sledges, horseshoes and nails. 
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“The blacksmith’s arms and face were 


browned by the heat from the forge. His 
arms looked large and strong. He wore a 
large leathern apron to protect his clothes. 
His special work is to shoe horses, but he 
also mends the iron parts of buggies and 
wagons, mends springs and sets and tight- 
ens the tires of wheels. We saw him shoe 
a horse. Mr. J— picked out some shoes 
the right size, and holding them by the 
long tongs, heated them a bright red. He 
hammered them on the anvil shaping toe 
and heel points, which are called calks, and 
then placed them in a tub of water to cool. 
After this he took the horse’s hoof between 
his knees trimmed it and fastened the shoe 
by driving nails through the edge of the 
hoof. The middle part of the horse’s hoof 
is V-shaped and is called the frog; it is 
much softer than the outside part. 

“He does not make the shoes and nails. 
They are sent to him from a factory. It 
costs a man $1.50 to have his horse shod. 

“Farmers, liverymen and draymen need 
the blacksmith more than other men. 
Their horses can walk better, run better 
and haul loads more easily if they are well 
shod. If not shod they are in danger of 
slipping, stumbling and falling.” 

Number Work: What will it cost a year 
to keep a horse shod? Marshall has a 
pony; he has had it shod three times. 
What has it cost him? How many shoes 
are needed to shoe four horses? two? six? 
etc.? It costs 75 cents to reset a horse’s 
shoes. Mr. Smith had the shoes on two 
horses reset. What did it cost him? $1.50 
is how much more than $1.00; than 75 
cents? James had $3.00. After having his 
pony shod, how much money did he have 
left? Frank has $1.50. He paid 75 cents 
to have the shoes on his pony reset. How 
much money did he have left? 
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BLOOD PRESSURE. 








UCH is heard nowadays about “ blood 
pressure.” Among valetudinarians 
indeed it has become a sine qua non; he who 
cannot boast of a high blood pressure is of 
small consequence among them. There is, 
however, some significance in variations of 
blood pressure; an abnormally high blood 
pressure is not to be treated lightly—nor, 
for that matter, is one abnormally low. 
The term itself means simply the pres- 
sure of the flowing blood upon the walls of 
the arteries. When the heart contracts, it 
forces the blood into the arteries, and thus 
slightly distends their elastic walls. . These 
in turn contract, and force the blood along 
into the minute arteries and capillaries 
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through which it has to pass in order to 
enter the veins. 

Normally there is exact balance and 
adaptation; but if the heart is enlarged, 
and beats too forcibly, if the elasticity of 
the arterial walls is diminished, if the com- 
bined area of the small arteries and capil- 
laries is reduced, or if the blood is less 
fluid than is normal, the pressure is raised. 

The doctor determines the amount of 
pressure by means of an apparatus that 
measures the force required to stop the 
pulse beat at the wrist. This force is usu- 
ally expressed in terms of the height of a 
column of mercury, the pressure of which 
equals the force needed to stop the pulse. 
Thus, when the blood pressure is one hun- 
dred and fifty, the compressive force re- 
quired to stop the pulse equals that exerted 
by the weight of a column of mercury one 
hundred and fifty millimeters high. 

Blood pressure varies normally, accord- 
ing to age. In young children it is about 
one hundred; in adults under forty it is 
about one hundred and twenty-five; between 
fifty and sixty years it may be one hundred 
and forty or one hundred and fifty, and 
after sixty it may rise to one hundred and 
sixty or even more within the limits of 
health. The pressure varies also under the 
influence of various conditions; it is raised 
by overexertion, worry or excessive smok- 
ing, but becomes normal soon after the 
cause is removed. 

Only when the blood pressure is perma- 
nently raised has it any serious significance 
—and then it is not the blood pressure itself, 
but the cause behind it that threatens 
danger.—Youth’s Companion. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS SAYS. 








HAT I am a saner, healthier, more con- 
tented man, with truer standards of 
life, for all my loiterings in the fields and 
woods, I am fully convinced. That I am 
less social, less interested in my neighbors 
and in the body politic, more inclined to 
shirk civic and social responsibilities and 
to stop my ears against the brawling of 
the reformers, is perhaps equally true. 

To absorb a thing is better than to learn 
it, and we absorb what we enjoy. We 
learn things at school, we absorb them in 
the fields and woods and on the farm. 
When we look upon nature with fondness 
and appreciation she meets us half-way and 
takes a deeper hold upon us than when stu- 
diously conned. Hence I say the way of 
knowledge of nature is the way of love and 
enjoyment, and is more surely found in the 
open air than in the schoolroom or the lab- 
oratory. 
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I do not know that the bird has taught 
me any valuable lesson. Indeed, I do not 
go to nature to be taught. I go for enjoy- 
ment and companionship. I go to bathe in 
her as in a sea; I go to give my eyes and 
ears and all my senses a free, clean field 
and to tone up my spirits by her “ primal 
sanities.” If the bird has not preached to 
me, it has added to the resources of my 
life, it has widened the field of my inter- 
ests, it has afforded me another beautiful 
object to love, and has helped make me 
feel more at home in this world. 

To take the birds out of my life were 
like lopping off so many branches from 
the tree; there is that less surface of leaf- 
age to absorb the sunlight and bring my 
spirits in contact with the vital currents. 
We cannot pursue any natural study with 
love and enthusiasm without the object of 
it becoming a part of our lives. The birds, 
the flowers, the trees, the rocks, all become 
linked with our lives and hold the key to 
our thoughts and emotions. 

I certainly have found “good in every- 
thing ”—in all natural processes and prod- 
ucts—the good of natural law and order 
the good of that system of things out of 
which we came and which is the source of 
our health and strength. It is good that 
fire should burn, even if it consumes your 
house; it is good that force should crush, 
even if it crushes you; it is good that rain 
should fall, even if it destroys your crops 
or floods your land. Plagues and pestilence 
attest the constancy of natural law. They 
set us to cleaning our streets and houses 
and to readjusting our relations to outward 
nature. Only in a live universe could dis- 
ease and death prevail. Death is a phase 
of life, a redistributing of the type. Decay 
is another kind of growth. 

The show and splendor of great houses, 
elaborate furnishings, stately halls, oppress 
me, impose upon me. They fix the atten- 
tion upon false values, they set up a false 
standard of beauty; they stand between me 
and the real feeders of character and 
thought. A man needs a good roof over 
his head winter and summer, and a good 
chimney and a big woodpile in winter. 
The more open his four walls are the more 
fresh air he will get and the longer he will 
live. 

Nature is not benevolent; nature is just, 
gives pound for pound, measure for meas- 
ure, makes no exceptions, never tempers 
her decrees with mercy or winks at any in- 
fringement of her laws. And in the end 
is not this best? Could the universe be 
run as a charity or a benevolent institu- 
tion, or as a poorhouse of the most ap- 
proved pattern? Without this merciless . 
justice, this irrefragible law, where would 
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we have brought up long ago? It is a 
hard gospel; but rocks are hard, too, yet 
they form the foundations of the hills. 
Man introduces benevolence, mercy, al- 
truism, into the world, and he pays the price 
in his added burdens; and he reaps his re- 
ward in the vast social and civic organiza- 
tions that were impossible without these 
things —From “ Gospel of Nature” in June 
Century. 
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PARCELS POST BETTER. 
A CITIZEN of a Georgia town had an 
amusing time recently with one of 
the “arguments” against the parcel post. 
The gentleman was a little surprised to find 
in the post office a card stating that there 
was a package at the express office for him. 
He was not expecting anything, and had no 
idea what he was to get. He walked across 
the street to the express office and stood at 
the delivery counter. 

The clerk was seated inside talking 
slowly to a drayman apparently on busi- 
ness—and took not the least notice of the 
new comer. Being wholly at leisure for a 
while and also being very tired, the gentle- 
man sat down on the counter and leaned 
back against a large box—quite comfort- 
able. He decided he’d just wait and see 
how big the “little argument ” would make 
itself. 

After four or five minutes the driver re- 
tired, and the clerk looked listlessly over to 
where the gentleman sat, but said nothing. 
The gentleman also said nothing, but held 
out the card. The clerk still sat and 
looked. “Have you the package mentioned 
here?” asked the gentleman, also still 
sitting. The clerk came over and took the 
card. The gentleman sat quietly dangling 
his feet and resting. 

The clerk looked in a book and found the 
entry, and then began too look among the 
packages in the office for the one called 
for. He seemed unable to put his hand on 
the right package. He came back to the 
desk and searched through a big book, shut 
the book, and went back to the shelves. 
The gentleman sat and looked on. 

The clerk began to shove the packages 
around as if he were cross. As the gentle- 
man’s eye glanced along the shelves it fell 
on one of the well known cases in which 
the Proceedings of the N. E. A. came to 
him year after year, and he was at once 
reasonably sure that this was what the clerk 
was looking for,—but he said nothing,— 
just sat and looked on. 

The clerk came back and asked in a 
“grouchy” voice: “ What were you look- 
ing for?” “I wasn’t looking for any- 
thing till I got the card.” And the clerk 
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went back and began to pick up every 
parcel in the office, one by one, look at it 
and put it back. He started at the end 
opposite to where the book lay. The 
gentleman said nothing. At last, after 
about a quarter of an hour the clerk picked 
up the book. 

“Ts this what you were looking for?” he 
mumbled. “Has it my name on it?” 
“Yes.” “Then I suppose it is for me.” 
The gentleman took his package and went 
his way quite rested, and amused that he 
had at least once got the best of one of 
these Express company arguments against 
a parcels post.—School and Home. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 





BY WILLIAM HEMSTREET, 





‘un name of Anthony Comstock sug- 
; gests at once to all who know him an 
influence fot good and cleanliness of living 
second to that of no other man in America. 
As the executive officer of that large, rich, 
beneficent, patriotic and determined “ New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice,” there have been directed against 
him, personally, the bitter criticism and 
malicious persecution of the depraved and 
their apologists, until many people have 
come to believe that he alone is the society, 
and is prosecuting his work from mere 
fanaticism or for blackmail. But he has 
stood the fire of a whole generation of de- 
famers, and the society is satisfied with his 
zeal and efficiency in maintaining the pur- 
ity. of American homes against an insidious 
evil that is spreading throughout the land 
like a moral tuberculosis. It is somewhat 
to the credit of our people that they do not 
comprehend the danger and satanic activity 
of this baleful influence of outre vice that 
attacks purity at their very doors and un- 
dermines character at the very family altar. 
The extent and depth of this morbid erotic- 
ism is known only to the police detective 
force and magistracy, and those who make 
it a special study. In speaking if this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to speak plainly; for a 
starched and literary style, glossing over 
vital truths and warnings, is now a crime. 
Babylon, Sodom, Rome, London or Paris 
were scarcely more perverse and licentious, 
than certain districts of the cities of our 
own favored land. True, this is a general 
and indefinite statement, but its justification 
by a statement of proven facts is prevented 
by the conventional purity of current liter- 
ature. 

Against salacious riot, open saturnalia, 
the spreading and consuming wildfire of 
licentiousness and its secret and industrious 
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propagation, Anthony Comstock has for 
years risked his life, given up the peace of 
his family, who daily part with him in fear 
and foreboding; for in this holy crusade 
and martyrdom he bears scars inflicted by 
would-be assassins. But the old Union war 
veteran, bold as a lion, and hardy as an 
athlete, plunges quickly and directly into 
the haunts of sin, captures its lawless mer- 
chandise, and drags forth the wretches who 
make or sell it to the public exposure and 
punishment which the ordinary peace offi- 
cers and administrators of the criminal law. 
are either too indolent or too much in sym- 
pathy with the transgressors to inflict upon 
them. 

There pertains to these degenerate pro- 
pagandists of vice, the peculiar infatuation 
that craves companions and proselytes. 
Corrupt beyond reclaim themselves, they 
make studious efforts to contaminate 
others, spending time, money and zeal in 
this unholy evangel of licentious provoca- 
tion. They print, purchase and circulate 
through the mails, among the innocent and 
unwary youth of both sexes, all that is sug- 
gestive to temptation in story or illustra- 
tion. No school or Christian home is safe 
from their insidious industry. Old men, 
old women, girls and boys, business men 
and idle vagrants are engaged in this de- 
structive iniquity. The officers of crim- 
inal administration know all this full well. 
At the headquarters of this society there 
are tons of captured stuff, the horrid spoils 
of untiring vigilance, that have been di- 
verted from their deadly mission by Com- 
stock and his assistants. 

The heart of any decent man almost 
ceases to beat when he first contemplates 
the mischief that this mass of obscene pub- 
lications might have accomplished. 

But the most discouraging and vexatious 
fact connected with this matter is the stolid 
indifference of many respectable people, 
newspapers and magazines. Many a mor- 
ally unbalanced reporter or editor repays 
only with unmanly sneers and sarcasm, and 
even with mendacious and venomous mis- 
representations the acts and motives of this 
noble and altruistic society, whose efforts 
large numbers of respectable people are 
thus led to question and even to oppose. 
The criminals directly apprehended by Mr. 
Comstock have shown a demoniac ingenuity 
and persistence in misrepresenting and per- 
secuting him, which shows the peculiar 
tenacity of their disease. With an incred- 
ible moral perversity, they are as sleepless 
and cunning in thwarting him as they are in 
pursuing their own direct avenues of blight- 
ing and destroying the youth and purity of 
the land. 

The critics of Mr. Comstock, who repre- 
sents the active work of this society, form 
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two classes: One does not know the real 
scope and importance of his true services, 
and, believing in “ personal liberty,” fear 
that vice will be too severely and thor- 
oughly dealt with. The other is in sym- 


‘pathy with vice, and desires opportunity 


for its unrestrained indulgence. 

No missionary or evangelist has ever de- 
voted himself more completely to the pro- 
tection of society than Anthony Comstock. 
His vitality, keen ability, energy and am- 
bition would have brought him a com- 
manding business standing and affluence, 
but he knows that he is doing the will of 
God and a service to his country. The 
writer of this has no personal relation to 
him; has not seen him for many years; nor 
has he or his society any hint of the. prep- 
aration of this article. Because the writer 
is connected with a busy criminal court in 
the metropolis, he makes this exhibit from 
a sense of justice and imperative public 
duty. These crimes against public decency 
and moral health, proven by tens of thou- 
sands of obscene pictures and erotic arti- 
cles in prose and verse, are regarded only 
with indifference or prurient curiosity in 
court rooms, out of which the guilty parties 
would never issue alive in a Southern com- 
munity. To those who have the curiosity, 
or moral hardihood as public teachers, to 
witness them at the offices of this society, 
there can be revealed publications that, to 
use the words of the late Reverend Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, “should never sear Christian 
eves, or their recital scorch Christian ears.” 
All our sea-ports are alike in this respect, 
except that New York is favored with a 
society of American fathers and mothers, 
who expose and punish these crimes. This 
society was for a long while searching for 
a virile executive officer, and found him in 
the subject of this sketch; and no man in 
America today sustains a more vital or 
essential relation to private and public 
wholesomeness than he. While we are 
asleep, or in business, and in different social 
pleasures, he, like a faithful watchman in 
the night, is alert. The practical and direct 
value of his efforts may be illustrated by 
what here follows: In the cities, it is 
quite impossible for Christian families to 
raise their children with wholly pure minds, 
on account of the vitiation of the entire 
moral atmosphere, by indecent bill boards, 
semi-decent literature, promiscuous and 
riotous sea-side bathing, low theaters, and 
the like. The platitude is often hypocrit- 
ically urged by foul imaginations, that “to 
the pure all things are pure.” Even so, 
but who is pure? Surely not the apologists 
for nakedness, nor the defamers of Com- 
stock. There comes down to us all, what- 
ever has been our religious culture, a sus-. 
ceptibility to such temptation. With an in- 
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nocent boy or girl, a single suggestive pic- 
ture, or word, may kindle a consuming fire. 
Another hypocritical apology is the cry of 
“art.” There is enough in nature to em- 
ploy all artistic skill, without descending to 
the work of so familiarizing the public 
with “the human form divine” that those 
who witness lose their pristine modesty. 
There is no more excuse for painting or 
etching a naked beauty, for general exhibi- 
tion, than there is for that same model to 
be exhibited in real life. Indeed, the closer 
the details of nature are represented the 
more vaunted is the art, and society is log- 
ically inconsistent here. Those nations 
where this so-called art is most common, 
wherefrom American women turn in 
blushing indignation, and over which the 
lewd, both native and foreign, ponder and 
leer, have degenerated both physically and 
in moral and commercial responsibility and 
standing. The exact line of cleavage be- 
tween success and failure, with both indi- 
viduals and nations, is the line between 
virtue and unchastity. Anthony Comstock 
publicly proclaims that secret vice, directly 
traceable to obscene publications, is the 
cause of many of the slinking, sneaking 
criminals that so frequently fill the prisons 
today. Vigor and native dauntlessness is 
always characteristic of the pure-minded 
and clean-living young man. 

All men and women who are honestly in- 
terested in the betterment of the race and 
its future strength and beauty should 
promptly and unceasingly watch and stamp 
out this silent and subtle danger. 

Publishers and editors must be reminded 
by public opinion that a sneer at Mr. Com- 
stock personally, instead of against the re- 
spectable organization he represents is 
simply injustice and cowardice. The so- 
ciety should be assisted, and the Comstocks 
multiplied. It is a rough but true com- 
mentary on our general moral laxity that 
the press has not given them prompt and 
ungrudging support. This society knows 
more about art and is a truer patron of art 
here and abroad, than all the purveyors of 
questionable art and literature combined. 
Another incident may be quoted to mark 
public indifference. A Grand Army post to 
which the comrades of Mr. Comstock ap- 
plied for his admission as a member, basely 
permitted him to be rejected at the instance 
of a member, whom he had repeatedly in- 
dicted, and whose obscene literature he had 
confiscated. Another post, with a higher 
moral ideal and more true patriotism, 
promptly admitted him to membership. 

There are, of course, many pure and adult 
natures that are unassailable, but childhood 
needs protection. The profit of all this pre- 
tended art and science is earned by pan- 
dering to the worst passions of bad men 
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and the morbid curiosity of thoughtless 
boys. The dissecting table and the studio 
are not for public gaze, or to stimulate the 
prurient curiosity of the young, or the vices 
of their elders, With brazen effrontery, 
such suggestive allurements cover the pub- 
lic bill-boards, and are offered at the news- 
stands for mercenary gain. At low thea- 
ters and vaudeville shows, degraded man- 


hood gloats on the display of fair forms . 


that, debauched from sad necessity, soon 
fade, to die of neglect, helplessness and 
despair. Young men and boys too largely 
find in these things their main topic of con- 
versation, which almost inevitably leads to 
moral laxity and sin. The most -fatal blow 
to national strength is struck, when the 
sweet purity of its young girls is attacked; 
for a nation is surely doomed when the nor- 
mal purity of its women is sacrificed. After 
recent interviews with detectives, magis- 


trates and city missionaries, a leading news- - 


a of one of New York’s boroughs said 
this: 

“ The story of infantile depravity told by 
these experienced officials makes the blood 
run cold. The character and extent of the 
vice is alarming. The children of a 
crowded city are almost certainly marked 
for destruction, before outsiders realize that 
they are old enough for wickedness. Mean- 
while, there are children standing on the 
brink of the bottomless pit. Who will 
rescue them?” 

One of the detectives testified, “ Sexual 
depravity is becoming more and more ram- 
pant among young girls. In all my experi- 
ence, I have never known 2 young girl who 
has gone wrong, that has ever reformed. A 
captain of detectives told this writer, that 
there were as many lost females in his bor- 
ough under the age of fourteen years as 
over. A leading magistrate, hearing this 
remark, did not dissent. Girls of less than 
fifteen years of age, have gone upon the 
witness stand in open court, and there 
sworn to the most awful experiences.” 

In view of these revelations, what is the 
present duty of society? There are many 
suggestions, but the first duty is to support 
vigorously, unflinchingly and promptly 
those who are already engaged in stamping 
out the evil. In every large city there 
should be one elective public censor, re- 
sponsible to the average public sense of 
decency. A curfew in every small town 
should be established and thoroughly ad- 
ministered. Darkness is hell everywhere, 
and the breeding-nest of sin. The public 
should light every hall, lane, alley-way, va- 
cant lot, park and side street. A leading 
detective missionary is quoted as saying, 
“In the crowded, tenement districts, the 
female children are as bad as the boys.” 
But this cheapest, readiest and most allur- 
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ing sin is only one of the many results of 
congested population, and the radical cure 
is the long and broad story of agrarian re- 
vival. Precept and example have little in- 
fluence, when a little money is necessary to 
hunger and clothing. With the economic 
changes necessary to cure these evils, this 
article has not the space to deal. But as 
the social evil is now fought by organized 
effort. and their administrative officers have 
the nerve and zeal to fight it, they should be 
sustained by public sentiment. All honor 
to heroic Anthony Comstock. God bless 
and preserve him. But for his work dur- 
ing the past generation, there might not 
now be a home in this land without some 
taint of this moral leprosy.—National 
Magazine. 
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ANOTHER UNIVERSE? 





SINCE 1907 the writer has devoted a con- 
siderable part of his time to the spectro- 
scopic observation of the spiral nebule, 
writes Dr. Edward Arthur Fath in the Sep- 
tember “Century.” One result of this 
work was the discovery of fourteen absorp- 
tion lines in the spectrum of the Andro- 
meda nebula which corresponded, line for 
line, with absorption lines in the solar spec- 
trum. A photograph of the spectrum of 
the sun taken with the same instrument 
looks precisely like that of this particular 
nebula. This implies that the Andromeda 
nebula has the physical characteristics of 
the sun. The nebula is four times the ap- 
parent diameter of the sun. Its distance is 
and known, but a conservative estimate 
would place it among the nearer stars. If 
we make this assumption it places the 
nebula at least ten million times as far 
away as the sun is from the earth. Conse- 
quently its real dimensions are at least forty 
million times those of the sun. Since the 
diameter of the latter is 866,000 miles we 
obtain nearly 35,000,000,000,000 miles as 
the diameter of the nebula. 

Now, this great body gives a solar spec- 
trum. What does this mean? The sim- 
plest assumption, considering its enormous 
size, appears to be that it is a vast assem- 
blage of suns so far from us that no tele- 
scope has been able to show the suns sep- 
arately. If it be true, however, that the 
nebula is so far away that its component 
stars cannot be distinguished, then it must 
be at a much greater distance than we first 
assumed; in other words we must place it 
not among the stars, for these can be seen 
separately in the telescopes, but beyond 
the stars. This would make it another uni- 
verse, Our own universe we shall call the 
Milky Way, for there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the stars which make up the 
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Milky Way as we see it, together with the 
other stars, form a single system. 

What form has the Milky Way? For 
many years there has been a theory that it 
to has a spiral arrangement, but not until 
very recently has there been much evidence 
in support: of it. Within the last few 
months, however, Prof. Kapteyn, the great 
European astronomer, has brought forward 
evidence which points in this direction. 
Without going into the matter further, it 
can be said that we must at least recognize 
the possibility of cur being a part of a vast 
spiral stellar system and having the priv- 
ilege, when we look at, the Andromeda 
nebula. 
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“GOOD TO LIVE WITH.” 








IT IS THE TEACHER’S BEST QUALIFICATION. 





‘Bee teachers and pupils of the West 
Chestnut street school will find their 
surroundings much improved at the open- 
ing of the new session, says the Lancaster 
New Era in a recent issue. The property 
committee of the School Board has had the 
eight rooms and the halls in the building 
recalsomined and repainted, and Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey has put into them a fine assort- 
ment of pictures and mottoes, all sub- 
stantially framed, with the wish that they 
may give pleasure and profit to pupils and 
teachers who may at any time be here dur- 
ing the next fifty years. The money value 
of this gift to the school in honor of the 
lady who has for so long a time been its 
principal is from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred dollars, but that is its least 
value. A very fine proof copy of an Eng- 
lish engraving, entitled “The Plough”—a 
father teaching his son to draw a straight 
furrow—one of a half-dozen of the same 
rare, high-class pictures that are included 
in this gift, hangs appropriately on the 
stairway at the front entrance. Under it, 
through the glass, we read in heavy legible 
type the following personal tribute from 
Dr. McCaskey, which bears his name and 
the date when these good things were put 
here upon the walls: 

“ These hundred pictures and mottoes are 
placed in this school building in grateful 
regard for one who has long been its super- 
vising principal, Miss Hannah R. Finger. 
Years ago it was the privilege of one of 
my sons to enjoy the stimulating and whole- 
some life of her schoolroom. To be ‘ good 
to live with’ is evidence of fitness for liv- 
ing, and it is the teacher’s best qualification. 
To this fine order of teachers Miss Finger 
belongs. She comes to it not by any course 
of special training, for into it she was. 





born.” 
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Miss Finger was absent from home on a 
vacation trip when this was done, and didn’t 
know of it. On her return to school in a 
letter to the donor she says: 

It is simply impossible for me to thank 
you for your generous gift to my school. 
One of the many beautiful pictures here 
would deserve our gratitude, but when the 
walls of eight rooms and all the corridors 
are artistically covered with attractive pic- 
tures, some of them masterpieces, our lips 
are silent for our hearts are too full for 
thanks in words. We all feel that your 
gift is too generous, but we also realize 
that remonstrance would be useless, for it 
is a McCaskey trait never to do things by 
halves. 

I am sure the lessons these pictures por- 
tray will make teachers as well as pupils 
appreciate better the good, the true and the 
beautiful in life. You have changed our 
rooms almost from darkness to light. You 
have made them good to live in. In each 
room there is at least one inspiring picture 
to make our lives pleasanter and happier. 
In my room on its west wall you have de- 
picted the Alpha and Omega of life. You 
have made it indeed a good place to live 
in. 
I thank you for myself and I thank you 
in behalf of the teachers of the building. 
May the reward of the beautiful lessons 
which you are inculcating in the minds and 
hearts of thousands of God’s children greet 
you when the Master shall say, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” That 
you may live to enjoy many years of peace 
and health and happiness is the wish of the 
teachers of the West Chestnut Street 
School Building. 


antteiiis 
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BOTH SIDES OF BRIDGE. 





“ Say, Mister, are we on this side of the 
bridge or the other?” asked a placid old 
lady of a gentleman on a Court street car, 
ysterday morning. 

“We are on this side,” responded the 
gentleman gravely. 

“Laws me! Then we ain’t anywhere 

” 
near Greenwood cemetery yet? 

“Yes, madam, we are within a few 
squares of it.” © 

“ Sakes a massy! I thought Greenwood 
was on the other side of the bridge.” 

“No, madam, it is on this side.” 

“Well, that pesky conductor told me it 
was on the other side when we started.” 

“It was, madam, on the other side then, 
but they have crossed the bridge.” 

“Then we are on the other side!” 

“No, madam, we are on this side of the 
bridge. We passed it.” 
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“ And is Greenwood on the other side?” 
she asked, starting up in some alarm. 

“ No, it is on this side.” 

“Don’t try to fool me with your non- 
sense!” exclaimed the old lady, indignantly. 
“Don’t try to make me think that Green- 
wood is on this side of the bridge when I 
know better, and don’t try to make me 
believe I’m on this side of the bridge when 
I know I’m on the other! Don’t ye do it! 


You want to be careful how you amuse . 


yourself with me, or I'll fit you out with 
a new set of ribs!” and the old lady shook 
her umbrella in warning, as to the source 
of additional physiological development. 
“The idea,” she continued, turning to the 
passengers, “of trying to muddle an old 
woman that might be his mother. I'll 
bridge ye, both sides, in a minute. Con- 
ductor, just as soon as I get on this side of 
the bridge, you let me out, or this will be 
your tombstone trip to Greenwood!” 

And the dame straightened back and 
glared defiantly, while her well meaning 
informant concluded that it wasn’t too 
hot for him to walk to his destination. 


~ 
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TEACHING AT THE FRONTIER. 





BY M. V. O'SHEA. 


OR several years past the writer of 
this note has participated in a number 

of teachers’ conventions held in various 
cities of the West, some of which are situ- 
ated in the wildest sections, physically 
speaking, of the Rocky Mountain region. 
Inquiry among the teachers in these con- 
ventions has revealed the fact that prac- 
tically all of them are living a frontier 
life, often homesteading it alone during 
part of the year, and sometimes many miles 
from any town, and even from any neigh- 
bor. Nine out of ten of the teachers in 
the conventions are women, and the major- 
ity of them have come from states farther 
east. In many cases they have diplomas 
from colleges and normal schools of 
high standing. Lecturers at these conven- 
tions who are not familiar with the West 
can hardly be convinced that these teachers 
are frontierswomen, who have, for a time, 
at least, separated themselves from the re- 
finements and protective agencies which 
are supposed to be necessary for the exist- 
ence even of the sex. In appearance they 
seem as gentle, as feminine, and as attrac- 
tive in every way as their sisters in the 
cities. There is nothing of the cowboy 
about them, nothing masculine, nothing 
that even suggests the hard life of the fron- 
tier. They are as alert, as appreciative, 
and as joyous a group as one could find 
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anywhere, and there is probably not a blasé 
teacher in the entire frontier country. To 
visitors from the East, it seems incredible 
that young women could endure the phys- 
ical hardships of such a life as these teach- 
ers live. It is a revelation that women can 
go about in the world, and the rougher 
part of it, as freely as men, live as indepen- 
dently, and suffer no harm physical or 
otherwise. 

Personal interviews with many of these 
teachers have brought out stories of cour- 
age and. pluck, all much alike in essential 
features. One girl, a genuine frontiers- 
woman, came from an Illinois normal 
school three years ago. She was attracted 
to the State of Montana by an offer of 
ninety dollars a month to take charge of a 
common school thirty-four miles from any 
railway station. In going to her school 
from this convention, she would need to 
travel by stage from the nearest depot to 
her school; and as the road led over an ex- 
tremely rough mountain trail, she would 
spend a part of a day and an entire night in 
the stage. She had already done this on 
several occasions, and she had no dread 
whatever of the task now. She expected 
to have eleven pupils in her school this 
year. She would make her home with a 
rancher’s family three miles from the 
school house, to which she would walk 
every morning in time to make a fire 
and have the building warm for the pupils 
upon their arrival at nine o’clock. Last 
winter the snow was very deep at times; 
but her pupils were never kept at home by 
anything less serious than a blizzard, and 
so she reported for duty every school day 
during the entire winter. She always 
walked to and from school alone; and she 
declared that after the first two or three 
months she felt no fear or loneliness in any 
of her experiences. 

Following the example of many of her 
Montana sisters in the teaching profession, 
this girl had taken up a homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land suitable 
for dry farming. This was situated twenty 
miles from Lewistown in the center of the 
state. According to her contract with the 
state, she will be required to spend at least 
eighteen months actually living on her land 
and developing it before she can “ prove 
up” on it, and claim it as her own. When 
her school closes next spring, she will go at 
once to her farm, have built on it a 
“shack” large enough for herself and a 
shepherd dog, and she is confident she will 
enjoy her life there alone. Many girls in 
the convention are doing this in all parts of 
the state, and they make no complaint. A 
number of them have already got title to 
their land; which means that they have, 
through their courage and fortitude, ac- 
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quired farms worth from three thousand 
to eight thousand dollars. 

Some of these girls are fortunate enough 
to get their homesteads within five or ten 
miles of their schools, and in such a case 
they live on their land, usually alone, while 
they teach. In this way they shorten the 
period of “ proving up,” which they appear 
greatly to desire in order that they may 
have the supreme pleasure of actually own- 
ing land. It is suggestive to note how the 
instinct for ownership, even in the case of 
these girls, will assert itself in the face of 
supreme difficulties. It may be added that 
a large part of the homesteading in Mon- 
tana, Colorado, South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Wyoming is being done by young women, 
many of whom are or have been teachers. 
They have the time, perhaps, as men have 
not, to spend on the land in order to gain 
possession of it. It is evident that they 
have as much courage and resourcefulness 
in this kind of life as men, contrary to the 
prevailing theory in most parts of the world. 
They seem to be able to resist the benumb- 
ing influence of isolation from associates 
better than men. One hears in Montana, 
Wyoming and elsewhere of the large pro- 
portion of sheep-herders who, in their lone- 
liness, are overtaken by insanity; but one 
rarely hears of a girl homesteader or 
teacher meeting such a fate. 

An interesting story is told by a young 
woman, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, who has been a county superin- 
tendent of schools for three years in one of 
the physically wildest regions to be seen 
anywhere in the world. The county under 
her supervision is larger than some of the 
states on the Atlantic Coast. All the coun- 
ties of Montana are small empires in re- 
spect to size. This girl is slight of stature 
and is thoroughly feminine in appearance, 
in voice, in interests, and in manner. In 
the discharge of her duties, she has fre- 
quently to drive over mountain trails for a 
distance of two hundred miles or more. 
While en route she must encamp whereever 
night overtakes her. Usually she aims to 
stop at a rancher’s cabin; but occasionally 
she must make a halt out in the open, when 
darkness prevents her going forward until 
she reaches a cabin; and in such cases she 
sleeps in her carriage with her horses free 
to wander at will. She says she is not 
troubled with fear on such occasions, but 
rather enjoys the marvellous peace and ma- 
jesty of the mountains. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction, who knows how his girl lieuten- 
ants (there is but one male county superin- 
tendent of schools in the whole of. Mor- 
tana) are meeting their responsibilities, 
said in a recent conversation that he has 
known this young woman, on some of her 
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long trips, to find herself at night at the 
cabin of a bachelor ranchman, with no 
other woman within fifty miles perhaps; 
but no guest in a home anywhere could be 
treated more courteously and becomingly 
than she has always been. In such cases, 
the “ rough ” men, after making their shack 
ready for the guest, always betake them- 
selves to the corrall or the haystack for 
their own sleep. 

So far as anyone knows, there has never 
been a girl teacher or superintendent in 
Montana harmed by men, or improperly 
treated by them. These girls often say 
they would not now like to return to the 
more conventional sections of the country 
from which they emigrated. They come 
and go day or night as they please at the 
frontier, and it matters not whether they 
are out on the mountain trails, or in towns 
like Kalispell or Lewistown or Billings, 
though the streets of these towns may be 
filled with men from the mines and ranches. 
This does not mean that these men have 
entirely subdued their primitive masculine 
impulses; the saloons, the gambling dens, 
and the red-light districts in every town 
of any size testify to the contrary. But 
they do have the highest respect for the 
girl who goes about her business, and they 
will neither molest her, nor let anyone else 
do so. Sometimes they have a charice to 
show their chivalry, usually when a railroad 
is building through the state. There are 
always some tough characters in the rail- 
way camn; but they get “cleaned up” as 
soon as they display any vicious traits. 

The situation in Montana is not essen- 
tially different from that found in most 
states in which frontier conditions exist 
to-day. It is a remarkable fact that in 
these states the people will not choose 
men for the hard task of supervising the 
common schools. They say this is a girl’s 
work. It is farthest from their thought 
that there should be danger in it, either 
physical or moral. The majority of eastern 
people, who have not visited the place, re- 
gard the region about Deadwood, S. D., 
as the rendezvous of outlaws and bandits, 
and hard characters of every description; 
but for many years girls have supervised 
the rural schools in this section, and no one 
in that locality would think of substituting 
men for them. 

One who comes into close touch with 
this phase of American life receives at 
least two very clear impressions. First of 
all, he perceives the importance which is 
attached to elemental human virtues in new, 
simple and crudely organized communities. 
Anywhere in Montana, outside of two or 
three of the larger cities, one may leave 
his house for a week at a time, and not 
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turn a key in a door, and when he returns 
he will find his possessions as he left them. 
If friends have called in the meantime, they 
may have entertained themselves for a day 
or two in the absence of their host; but he 
will miss nothing, even if he has left his 
gold dust on the table. One never hears 
any different story from this. But when 
the city comes, and strain and tension in 
human relations are developed, then these 
elemental virtues are often eclipsed to a 
greater or less extent, and the primitive 
fellow-feeling may be overcome by greed 
and lust. Pioneer people have higher re- 
gard for a human being as such than urban 
peoples, who see so much of one another 
that the mystery and sacredness of human 
life are obscured to some degree. 

And then one is impressed in this pioneer 
life with the. resourcefulness of feminine 
nature. The situation at the frontier in our 
country to-day is testing this nature in 
ways in which it has not been tested before. 
Women have lived at the frontier before 
this; but they have had their husbands 
and brothers with them. But now in every 
section of the unsubdued West one finds 
these young women, attached to no one, 
playing a leading rdle in the development 
of civilization. It has been generally held 
that adventure and daring were not com- 
ponent parts of a woman’s nature; but 
persons who hold this view have either 
miscalculated, or a change in this regard 
has taken place very rapidly. It is true 
that, as one sees women in older civiliza- 
tions, he reaches the conclusion that they 
were not constructed with reference to the 
requirements of pioneer life; but he 
changes this opinion when he sees them in 
the newer parts of our country to-day. 
And one trait in particular. characterizes 
the young women who are winning the 
West; they persist in their undertakings in 
the face of almost insuperable difficulties. 
Schools that men would abandon, women 
will often see through to the end; and it is 
the same with the homesteads. There ap- 
pears to be a sustaining faith which some- 
times carries a woman through ordeals 
after a man would despair. It is perhaps 
such a confidence in unforeseen help as 
one may see exhibited by a woman play- 
ing all day and losing steadily at the tables 
at Monte Carlo, but having faith until the 
very end that her luck will change and she 
will come out victorious. Give this faith a 
chance to express itself freely in respect 
to great and worthy enterprises, and fem- 
inine courage and hardihood may become an 
asset in any new civilization which few 
men appear to have estimated at its full 
value—Primary Education. 
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APPALLING IGNORANCE. 


IN PERSONS ASPIRING TO BE TEACHERS OF 
SCHOOLS. 


HE fearless Superintendent gives out 
some notes from her official diary 
which seem to show the importance of re- 
quiring applicants for teachers’ certificates 
to undergo examination as to the extent of 
their reading. The benighted conditions 
of mind in which she has found many can- 
didates whose knowledge of the common 
school branches would have secured a cer- 
tificate to teach from many county superin- 
tendents, points to one of the reasons why 
so many schools are barren of anything but 
cheat and chaff. She says: 

Hitherto we have emphasized the im- 
portance of training children to good habits 
in reading and to love good reading. If 
such training is important-in the case of 
pupils, it is an imperative necessity as a 
teacher’s qualification. Hence, any exami- 
nation for teachets’ certificates which dis- 
regards this fact is faulty. It is not an 
easy thing to ascertain just what are the 
reading habits of an applicant, but much 
information may be gained by such ques- 
tions as these: 

What works on teaching have you read or 
studied? What educational journals do 
you take and read? What magazines and 
newspapers do you habitually read? Name 
four miscellaneous books you have read dur- 
ing the past year, and give names of au- 
thors. Name four histories or biographies. 
Name five noted prose writers of America; 
tell whether they are living or dead; and 
name the principal work of each. Name 
five poets; five writers on education— 
American or foreign. Name five leading 
educators of America; also five of any 
other country. 

These have been among my standing gen- 
eral questions for years, and the result is 
something wonderful, if not appalling. I 
have noted down some of the replies, and 
they furnish the best possible proof that a 
reform is needed in the direction of teach- 
ers’ reading. 

I can vouch for the authenticity of every 
one, and I have the originals of most of 
them now on file in my office. And the 
worst of it is that I believe our county is 
no worse in this respect than her neighbors, 
and that most of our counties can probably 
show as bad a record, if superintendents 
will investigate the matter and record the 
results. 

This mass of ignorance if it can manage 
to push its way into our public schools, is 
enough to weigh them down to the dust. 
For “as a man thinketh so is he.” And 
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as a man readeth so in large measure does 
he think. As he thinks so will he teach; 
if his reading is limited, his thinking is 
narrow and his teaching is bigoted and er- 
roneous. ... 

Only last week a young gentleman who 
gave as the “educational journals” which 
he read, the Chicago Times and the New 
York World, and who seems never to have 
read any books, told me that “ John Han- 
cock was a great general took part in the 
battle of Gettysburg. He was the only 
one that gained a great victory.” His sis- 
ter, whose reading seems to be coextensive 
with his own, tells us that “ John Hancock, 
he is our President.” She also gives this 
astonishing bit of information “ Balboa 
crossed the Isthmus of Suez and discovered 
the Pacific Ocean; he named it the South 
Sea because it was free from storms. He 
was a Spanish ‘ enthusiasm,’ looking for the 
fabled fountain of immortal youth.” 

These two and their friends doubtless 
think it very hard that I remand them to 
the shades of private life, especially as one 
of them stands 90 in arithmetic. But every 
judicious parent and teacher knows that it 
is not safe to intrust the training of unde- 
veloped minds to those whose own minds 
are in such a chaotic confusion. Just think 
of this jumble: Darien and Suez—South 
Sea because Pacific—Balboa and Ponce de 
Leon! “Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us.” 

Among living American prose writers we 
find here enumerated, Spencer, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Dickens, etc. The 
enumerators give us such “news” as this: 
“ Hudson invented the Fulton steamboat.” 
“Senator David Davis represents Utah and 
has six wives.” “ There were three kinds 
of government in the Colonies before the 
Revolution, Kingdom, Empire, and Repub- 
lic.” “ The colonists came of best at New 
York, the Dutch paid the English $25 for 
the sight.” The spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization are exactly copied. The 
same is true in the following: “ A Lincoln 
dide April 19 he was berried at Spring field 
Ill over the Same roote in which he went 
to Washington. The cares were Draped in 
Black the principal buildings ever person 
wore badge of mourning.” 

The questions concerning educational 
books and papers, and concerning educa- 
tors, trouble these would-be teachers very 
much. Time and time again comes the an- 
swer: “T take no educational journal ; never 
read any book on teaching;” and they sit 
in helpless amazement when confronted 
with the questions concerning educators. 

“What does this question mean?” asked 
one of these innocents last Saturdav. In 





replying I most unfortunately made the re- 
mark, “ What would you think of an appli- 
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cant for admission to the bar who could not 
name four prominent lawyers, or writers 
upon law, in the United States?” Imagine 
my horror on examining her papers to find 
this statement: I can’t remember any great 
educators of America, but can give some 
lawyers, Schoville, who sentenced the assas- 
sin who murdered our President.” This 
young lady gave “ Mary J. Holmes” as the 
leading prose writer of America. 

A young lady who came last Saturday to 
take the examination—as she said, “ just to 
see how you do things,” as she had a school 
engaged in a neighboring county—and who 
gave the usual “not any ” answer in regard 
to professional and standard books read, 
gave also this information: “The Suez 
Canal is between North and South Amer- 
ica, its importance is to import and export 
between the two countries.” She also told 
us that “the third reader class should be 
learned language orally at each time of 
reading.” I don’t claim to be more gen- 
erous than common people, but I freely re- 
linquish that teacher to my brother superin- 
tendent without a murmur. 


—— 


“THE BIBLE SUCCESS BAND.” 








‘THE ENRICHMENT OF MEMORIZING 
SCRIPTURE, 





BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 





A FEW years ago an American woman 

was spending several months in Eng- 
land, when she became strongly impressed 
with the value of committing God’s Word 
to memory. She began learning a verse 
each day, and planned to pass these on to 
some relatives, that they too might reap the 
benefit. 

The method proved so helpful that a little 
booklet was prepared, containing 365 verses 
to be memorized during the ensuing year. 
Like every movement born of God this 
work started simply, found favor, and grew 
and spread, until to-day it has become a 
potent power for good both in eastern and 
western lands. 

The movement was founded by Mrs. E. 
A. R, Davis, who was a member of the 
Chapman-Alexander Mission party which 
recently visited Australia and the Orient. 
The work is known as “ The Bible Success 
Band.” Its motto is Joshua 1: 8: “This 
book of law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written therein: for 
then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good success.” 
The Band is thus grounded upon God’s 
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promise of “good success” to’ those who 
meditate upon the Word, and obey its com- 
mands. 

The booklets containing the verses to be 
memorized have been printed in the Japan- 
ese, Chinese, and Korean languages, as well 
as being issued in America, England, and 
Australia. In one year nearly 50,000 book- 
lets were published in various lands. 

The plan appeals to all ages, from oldest 
to youngest. Probably the oldest member is 
Fanny Crosby, the famous hymn-writer, 
who is in her ninety-second year, but is 
still active and vigorous. She wrote a 
special poem for the Band, one verse of 
which reads: 


Blessed Bible, sacred treasure, 
Precious book, of all the best, 

There is comfort never. failing, 
And a calm abiding rest. 

Read with reverence, and commit it, 
Verse by verse, and day by day; 
Tis the word that God has spoken, 

And it cannot pass away. 


Another member is eighty-seven years of 
age, while one of the youngest members is 
a child of five. 

No one can estimate the value of storing 
the mind with a verse of Scripture daily. 
Each text becomes a dynamo of spiritual 
power, as well as a safeguard against sin. 
“ Thy word have I laid up in my heart that 
I might not sin against thee.” Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman says: “A verse of God’s Word 
learned in the morning goes singing its way 
through the soul all the day long.” A mem- 
ber of the Band declares that the Bible has 
become a new book since beginning the 
practice of learning a verse daily. The Rev. 
H. W. Myers, a consecrated Japanese mis- 
sionary, reports that they learn the daily 
verse at both English and Japanese prayers, 
and that his children commit the texts in 
both languages. 

The chief benefit of the plan lies in not 
simply learning a text daily, but in review- 
ing the verses for a longer or shorter 
period. The founder of the movement finds 
such blessing in the reviewing that she 
often repeats the texts for two hundred or 
more days. 

Miss Grace Coppock, Secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Shanghai, China, testifies that the plan has 
been of the greatest blessing, and that she 
easily reviews the verses for nine months. 

Mr. W. J. Tunley, a well-known Christian 
leader in Queensland, Australia, makes the 
memorizing a feature of family prayer, and 
says of the results: “ My own children take 
as great an interest in the Band as ever, 
and, while they cannot remember all the 
verses since we started fifteen months ago, 
they can repeat the greater part of them 
with a little help. Our method is to learn 
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the verse for the day at our morning read- 
ing, at the same time reviewing the previous 
two or three days’ verses. Then at tea time 
the morning’s verse, and also one of the 
groups of the earlier months. In this way 
we keep them fairly fresh, and I find they 
remember them in quite a remarkable way.” 

No matter how busy one may be, time can 
be found to memorize one verse of Scrip- 
ture each day. Dr. and Mrs. William 
Warren and Mrs. Colonel Goodlet, promi- 
nent Christian leaders of Australia, who 
have worked energetically to promote the 
movement in that land, say that they learn 
the daily verse while making their toilet in 
the morning or evening. This will be found 
one of the simplest and best methods. 

One of the busiest Christian leaders of the 
time makes it a rule when at his home to 
rise at five o’clock in the morning to com- 
mit the Word of God to memory. This is 
W. H. Fitchett, LL.D., who is not only a 
minister and president of a woman’s col- 
lege, but editor of two periodicals and 
author of a number of works. 

The 1912 booklet of the Bible Success 
Band contains a special message from Dr. 
Fitchett on the value of memorizing Scrip- 
ture. He says, in part: 

“There are many ways of studying the 
Bible, but the most fruitful form of study— 
and the basis of all other studies—is to 
store the very words of the divine Book in 
the memory as an enduring possession. 
Passages in the Bible only half remem- 
bered are less than half mastered. To 
read them and to reread them, to satu- 
rate the memory with them, to dwell on 
them in brooding, prayerful mediation, until 
they are part of our very minds,—this is 
the secret of winning from the Bible the 
message God has hidden in his Word for 
us. 
“When some great group of verses in 
the Bible have in this way been turned into 
an enduring possession, the results which 
follow are nothing less amazing. The 
divine words thus possessed become living 
things. They have hands and feet. They 
take hold of us in unexpected moments. 
They steal into consciousness and repeat 
themselves, in a sense automatically, sing- 
ing their divine song,—perhaps in the dark- 
ness of night when lying sleepless, perhaps 
in some sudden moment of trouble, or at 
the call of duty. 

“Tf every Christian man or woman, boy 
or girl, would, as a matter of settled plan, 
commit to memory some passages of the 
Bible every day, these would constitute not 
only an ever-growing and ever-enduring 
treasure, but an ever-multiplying spiritual 
force, an ever-intensifying and widening 
radiance lighting up the whole life.” 

In addition to these inspiring words, the 
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Bible Success Band booklet for 1912 con- 
tains messages from Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and Mr. Charles M. Alexander, a poem 
by Miss Crosby, and three gospel hymns 
written for the movement by Robert Hark- 
ness: “God’s Word in the Heart,” “ This 
Book of the Law,” and “One Bible Verse 
Each Day.” 

Will you not increase your joy in the 
Lord, and your effectiveness in working for 
the Master, by committing God’s Word to 
memory daily? It is an ever-increasing de- 
light to learn the texts, and to meditate 
upon them day and night. You can then 
say with the Psalmist: “Oh, how love I 
thy law! It is my meditation all the day. 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
Yea, sweeter than than honey to my 
mouth !” 

Will you not join this company of those 
who are thus dailv enriching their lives for 
time and eternity? Information and book- 
lets of verses and messages and hymns may 
be secured from Mrs. E. A. R. Davis, 158 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; W. S. 
Dinnick, 84 Victoria Street, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Francis C. Brading, 15 Strand, Lon- 
don, England. The price of the booklets 
is 10 cents. It is hoped that each member 
will become an ardent worker in the move- 
ment, enlisting friends and neighbors in the 
helpful plan. A secretary is also wanted 
for each church or mission who will 
actively promote the work in the Sunday- 
school and the various organizations of the 
congregation. 

Perhaps most grown people think they 
are too old to commence now to memorize 
verses from the Bible. If so, they may 
have, if they will, a delightful surprise 
awaiting them. The writer of this note 
never paid much serious attention to Scrip- 
ture memorizing for himself—until, through 
the movement of which Mr. Davis writes, 
he tried it. Then he began to realize how 
much he had been missing by doing without 
it. The fifteenth chapter of John, now 
learned by heart and stored in the heart, 
life-changing thought it had already been, 
took on a new beauty. Will you yourself 
find the new richness of God’s Word 
through the Bible Success Band? 


<> 
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The swords of Grant and Lee both rest 
in their scabbards. The great captains are 
wrapped in the silence of the same slumber, 
and this nation, rebaptized by their courage 
and devotion, has had a new birth of free- 
dom; and stronger, freer, nobler, this 
“ government of the people, for the people 
and by the people, has taken its place 
among the nations of the earth.” 
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a Sixty-third Annual Session of the 

Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Harrisburg, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28. The outline of 
the preliminary program has been sent out 
by the President, J. George Becht, to the 
heads of Departments, for suggestion and 
revision. A new departure will be made in 
the program arrangement for this year. 
Each of the Departments will be in charge 
of one of the General Sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. This will insure a larger measure 
of interest in the Department work. 

Among the topics to receive special con- 
sideration are, first, The Rural School and 
Country Life Problem. Second, The 
Course of Study and its Adjustments. 
Third, Physical and Vocational Education 
and their Relation to Modern Life. In ad- 
dition to these general lines along which 
the program will be arranged, and in which 
the child is the central theme, there will be 
discussions on teachers’ qualifications and 
remunerations, including the subject of 
pensions and retirement funds. 

Among those who have already con- 
sented to take part in the meeting are Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, author and 
lecturer, of New York City; Dr. Reuben 
Post Halleck, a prominent high school man, 
of Louisville, Ky.; President Anna J. Mc- 
Keag, of Wilson College; Mr. William A. 
McKeever, author of “Farm Boys and 
Girls,” of Kansas; Mrs. Charles De Garmo, 
of Missouri, head of the school and country 
life movement in connection with the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers; Supt. S. L. 
Heeter, of Pittsburgh. Other prominent 
speakers will appear on the program. 
Hon. Henry Houck, Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, and for forty years Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, will 
welcome the teachers on this occasion. 





Prof. W. S. Herzog, Inspector of High 
Schools, has been elected principal of the 
California, Pa., State Normal School. Supt. 
J. G. Pentz, of Charleroi, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Herzog. 

Supt. P. M. Harbold, of Lancaster, has 
been elected principal of the Millersville 
State Normal School to succeed Dr. E. O. 
Lyte who resigns because of failing health 
after many years of valuable service. 





Prof. J. N. Hickman, Dean of Grove City 
College, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Harbold at Lancaster. 

The new principal of the Lock Haven 
Normal School is Prof. George P. Singer, 
who has for many years been a member of 
the faculty at Lock Haven. 


THE first general outline for a uniform 
course of agricultural education in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, as required 
by the school code of 1911, was issued from 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion August 31st. It is the result of weeks 
of study of the subject by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent, and L. H. 
Dennis, the agricultural education expert of 
the department. Mr. Dennis visited prac- 
tically every county in the State, examining 
into the conditions in the rural schools and 
ascertaining needs in regard to education in 
cultivation of the soil, it being recognized 
that conditions are so different in various 
parts of the State that a flexible course was 
essential. 

The course, as outlined, provides for two 
years’ work and is arranged as far as pos- 
sible according to sequence of seasons, 
being designed for seventh and eighth 
grade schools, which it is suggested should 
be combined in one class in rural schools. 
Provision is made for the industrial condi- 
tions in various sections, especially in the 
mining regions, where it is recommended 
that more attention be given to vegetable 
gardening and the improvement of school 
grounds as well as sanitation at home. In 
districts where tobacco is a large crop, care 
is taken to emphasize that branch. 

One of the means to secure the interest 
of the class is the corn club, which is rec- 
ommended very strongly for boys. The 
outline includes nature of plants, farm 
crops, vegetable gardening, crop rotation, 
plant food, co-operation, roads, chestnut 
blight, fruits, trees, birds, house flies and 
mosquitoes, bees, cattle, dairying, poultry, 
farm management and bookkeeping. 


Supt. Joseph R. Tallman, less than a 
year ago elected superintendent of the 
Pottsville public schools, died at the Potts- 
ville Hospital August roth, of typhoid 
fever, at the age of thirty-two years. He 
studied for the ministry originally, but be- 
came engaged in educational work as super- 
intendent of the Hamburg schools in Berks 
County. He was an honor graduate of 
Kutztown Normal School and Muhlenberg 
College. Mr. Tallman succeeded S. A. 
Thurlow, who died less than a year ago. 
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THE reason why mathematics has so long 
held and still retains its prominent place in 
the training of American military and naval 
officers is indicated in a new bulletin en- 
titled “ Mathematics at West Point and 
Annapolis,” just issued for free distribu- 
tion by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The writers of the bulletin also 
point out that the document likewise con- 
tains matter “ suggestive to all teachers not 
only in details of class organization, but in 
the general handling of subject matter to 
serve a definite purpose.” 


Wuat Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of New 
York University says of the Kindergarten: 
“ All the more recent studies in child psy- 
chology emphasize the great plasticity of 
the early years of childhood. The habits 
which the child then forms, and the atti- 
tude, both intellectual and emotional, which 
is then given him, are more lasting and 
more determining for his adult life than 
was even suspected some years ago. This 
gives added importance to Kindergarten 
training of a genuine sort.” 


Both the Pennsylvania and the Reading 
Railroads have anti-drinking rules. They 
are identical in language. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s rule is known as “Rule G” and is 
as follows: “ The use of intoxicating liquors 
while on duty is prohibited. The habitual 
use of such liquors or the frequenting of 
places in which they are sold is sufficient 
cause for dismissal.” Unofficially, railroad 
officials say that the whole tendency of dis- 
cipline is to discourage drinking and that 
little difficulty is being experienced in en- 
forcing the rule, the necessity for discharg- 
ing employees for drinking while on duty 
being of infrequent occurrence. 


It is Maeterlinck who says, “ Be good at 
the depths of you, and you will discover 
that those who surround you will be good 
even to the same depths. Nothing re- 
sponds more infallibly to the secret cry of 
goodness than the secret cry of goodness 
that is near. While you are actively good 
in the invisible, all those who approach you 
will unconsciously do things that they could 
not do by the side of any other man. 
Therein lies a force that has no name; a 
Spiritual rivalry that knows no resistance.” 


Dr. Irwin Shepard of Winona, secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has resigned this office, and Durand 
W. Springer, of Detroit, has been appointed 
his successor by the board of trustees of 
the National Education Association. In his 
letter to Supt. Jas. M. Greenwood, chair- 
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man of the board of trustees, under date of 
July 12, Mr. Shepard said that his. resigna- 
tion was for personal reasons. He says, 
“Tn tendering this resignation I desire to 
express my appreciation of the many acts 
of courtesy, helpful counsel and cordial 
co-operation received from the Board of 
Trustees, under whose direction and over- 
sight many of the duties, especially the 
financial duties, of this office have ‘been 
performed since it was created in 1898 
under your own adminstration as Presi- 
dent of the Association. I am under 
special obligations to the successive chair- 
men of the board who have been in many 
respects my chief advisers and counselors. 
I wish also to extend through you my most 
grateful and appreciative thanks to all 
officers and members of the Association 
for their uniform courtesy, kindness, and 
helpful co-operation shown in countless 
ways during allt of the nineteen consecutive 
years of my service as Secretary, both be- 
fore and since my election as General Sec- 
retary in 1898.” , 


_ W. W. Davis, president of the School 
board of Sterling, says in the “ Observer’s 
Easy Chair” of the Standard: “Schools 
will soon begin, and it is high time or the 
youngsters will forget all they know. Edu- 
cators are of the opinion that summer vaca- 
tions are too long. Almost three months 
of play. Some scheme should be contrived 
to give children useful occupation part of 
the time, not study, but some handiwork to 
train their faculties. In Connecticut only 
180 days of school, in Chicago 200. Gary 
the great steel town, has open schools most 
of the year and the boys and girls enjoy 
the mixed study and play.” Also, “It hurts 
many rich men to give. They have worked 
so hard to scrape the dollars together that 
they. cannot let them go. Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, has set a noble example 
in celebrating his fiftieth birthday by be- 
stowing $800,000 on various charities. So 
the late Dr. Pearsons gave to forty colleges 
during his life, about seven millions, all he 
had, dying poor. How much better to 
spend your surplus wealth while you live, 
and enjoy the pleasure it gives to others. 
Remember you must leave it on this side.” 





Joun Fritz, of Bethlehem, the great 
ironmaster, has recovered from a very 
grave illness, and plans have been made for 
the celebration of his ninetieth birthday an- 
niversary on Wednesday. During the win- 
ter, while he was still in good health, the 
iron and steel interests of America and 
Europe planned for this grand old man on 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary one of 
the greatest celebrations ever given in 
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honor of any individual, whether king or 
potentate. On account of his illness this 
had to be abandoned, but proper notice will 
be taken of it in an appropriate way, ac- 
‘cording to a meeting of friends recently 
held in New York. Although John Fritz 
is commonly called “The Nestor of the 
steel trade in America,” a much truer de- 
scription of him would be “ The father of 
the transcontinental railroads of the United 
States.” It was the “three high roll,” in- 
vented by Mr. Fritz when he was only 
thirty-three years old, that made possible 
the building of the great railroads that span 
America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Tue demand of the United States for 
lawyers and physicians is more than met 
by the professional schools, while the de- 
mand for educated farmers is strikingly 
neglected, said Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson. “The fields are crying aloud for 
trained men,’ Mr. Wilson continued, 
“while thousands of young men are gradu- 
ating from our law schools and there are 
jobs waiting for only a small percentage 
of them. “Housekeepers are complaining 
of the cost of living. It would seem to 
be wise for our educators in their National 
meetings to consider these problems. It 
might be wise to consider about how many 
young lawyers will be needed in the next 
year to take the place of the older men 
who are dropping out. That could be de- 
termined very easily. Then if the attention 
of this class of students were called to the 
demand of the industries for educated men, 
a different direction might be given to 
many young men who seem to be ‘drawing 
their bows at a venture.’ The Department 
of Agriculture is organizing to take farm 
demonstration work into the Northern 
States, and for this work there will be 
needed a large number of trained agricul- 
tural men.” 


“There is a tendency on the part of the 
older high-school pupils to overdress and 
adopt the styles and fashions that make 
them seem more mature in nature and ap- 
pearance. The younger pupils are quick to 
imitate the dress and manners of their 
older schoolmates. This leads them into 
indiscretions and robs them of an impor- 
tant part of childhood. The expense of 
overdressing falls heavily upon most fam- 
ilies and tends to discourage many parents 
from keeping their children in school.” 
These assertions are made in a circular of 
information just issued by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education which deals with an edu- 
cational experiment at Dayton, Ohio, 
whereby the school children are segregated 
in a special high school for their first year 
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after graduation from grammar school. 
“In this school, there are no older pupils, 
and the simplicity of childhood being main- 
tained in dress and manner for another 
year, the children are able to develop more 
naturally without the influence of older 
pupils.” The circular was written by J. H. 
Painter, principal of the first-year high 
school at Dayton. 


The public school building is the natural 
social center. Back home in the little 
scattered neighborhood in the country, the 
little red schoolhouse was the place where 
the people of the community gathered for 
all sorts of social and civic activities. 
There were held debates, spell-downs, sew- 
ing schools, social affairs and festivals. It 
was the focal point of the social life of the 
neighborhood; it was the common ground. 
That building. belonged to all the people. 
It was free from all sorts of partisan or 
sectarian, or other bias, and it had about 
it the atmosphere of frankness, good will, 
and common aspiration —Endres, 





He is a good man on “ problems.” The 
Saturday Evening Post tells this story of 
Col. George W. Goethels chief engineer on 
the Panama Canal. One day in a recita- 
tion when an instructor at West Point, he 
gave this question to a class of cadets: 
“The post flagpole, 60 feet high, has fallen 
down. You are ordered by your command- 
ing officers to put it up again. You have 
under your command a sergeant and Io 
privates of the engineer corps. How would 
you get the pole back into place?” Each 
cadet, after long consideration and much 
figuring over derricks, blocks, tackle and 
so on, evolved a different method. “ No,” 
said Goethals, “you are all wrong. You 
would simply say: Sergeant, put up the 
flagpole !” 





WHATEVER is best and highest in our 
modern civilization we owe to the open 
Bible and to wise training as to our duty 
to God and to our fellow men. Amid the 
deep agitation produced in the.minds of 
the French people by the recent terrible 
outbreak of crime and lawlessness through- 
out the country the question is now raised 
whether this may not be the result of the 
substitution of secular moral teaching for 
religious. It is pointed out that the pres- 
ent generation is the first to be sent out 
into the world since the reorganization of 
the French educational system on a non- 
Christian basis, and the Church’s sup- 
porters declare that society is now reap- 
ing the natural results of lay morality. 
Father Vaughan, of Paris, is convinced of 
the truth of this view, and says that his 
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answer to a question on the subject is the 
answer he would give if there were a gar- 
rison where the soldiers were dying by 
hundreds from typhoid and he were asked 
whether the sanitary condition of the 
regiment had any relation to the quality of 
water given them to drink. It is not a 
matter of sectarian bigotry. It is a matter 
of ignoring the highest—and paying the 
price.—Always it is “paying the price!” 


ities 
— 


HELEN KELLER. 








HIS wonderful woman, blind, deaf and 
dumb, will aid the Mayor of Sche- 
nectady in his responsible work. “If noth- 
ing prevents Miss Helen Keller from carry- 
ing out her present plans she will become 
a resident of Schenectady next fall. At 
that time it will be my pleasure to appoint 
her as a member of the Board of Public 
Welfare,” said the Rev. George Lunn, 
Mayor of Schenectady, a few days since. 
“The object of this board is co-ordinate 
with the existing agencies, such as health 
and education, and to provide machinery for 
carrying out the larger purposes of a 2oth 
century city. The problem which Miss 
Keller and her colleagues can approach is, 
broadly speaking, the social problem itself 
—the problem of society’s neglect of its 
human resources, the problem of enlarging 
and enriching the lives of the people. Miss 
Keller is eminently qualified to bring her 
educated point of view to these various 
problems. She can do no field work, but 
she is known the world over as a woman 
of ideas. She will be a great addition to 
Schenectady in every way. Though blind, 
she sees as the multitude of her sisters are 
unable to see. She thinks fundamentally. 
I regard the Board of Public Welfare as 
constituting a new field for Miss Keller’s 
consecrated efforts.” 

In an editorial one day last week the 
Ledger says: From the time when her 
teacher, Miss Annie Sullivan, first estab- 
lished contact between the soul of deaf, 


dumb, blind Helen Keller and the outer. 


world, her career has been an outstanding 
example of what a human being can accom- 
plish despite handicaps generally considered 
insuperable. She learned to “speak.” at 
first by touching the palm of the inter- 
locutor, and then by the utterance of more 
and more coherent vocal sounds, till the 
day when she was enabled to appear before 
a committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and address them on the question of 


employment for the blind. She “saw” 


with the tips of her sensitive fingers more 
than some of us have beheld with our eyes. 
She learned to use the typewriter, passed 





the Radcliffe examinations, and with Miss 
Sullivan’s aid went through college. She 
even rode a bicycle through the streets of 
Cambridge. Now, to her other accomplish- 
ments, this phenomenal young woman has 
added that of singing, and appears before 
a congress of‘medical experts as a soloist. 
Mark Twain said that Napoleon and 
Helen Keller were the two great characters 
of the nineteenth century, and not many 
who have closely followed the career of the 
trebly afflicted girl will quarrel with that 
dictum. 


— 
cas 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 








Dr. Cornell, head of the medical corps 
of the public schools, gave out some days 
before the opening of the schools, the de- 
tails of a plan which was put into effect 
the day the public schools opened, for a 
more comprehensive study of school sanita- 
tion and better safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. 

The school code provides for a careful 
and adequate handling of this question. 
There are 56 physicians detailed under Doc- 
tor Cornell for work in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. The new plan is to make 
daily inspections of the schools in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the code and 
to keep in close touch with the health of all 
pupils by individual attention. 

In this way it is expected that an epi- 
demic of disease may be checked in the in- 
cipient stage or perhaps thwarted altogether 
by the removal from the schoolroom of any 
pupil who shows symptoms of contagious 
disease. 

A report which Doctor Cornell has sent 
to Chief Vogleson, of the Bureau of Health, 
covers work done by the medical corps 
from January I, 1912, the date the corps 
was established, until the close of the last 
school term. It shows that when the 
schools closed for the summer vacation, 
June 15, the physicians had made 18,627 
visits to 290 schools that have an attend- 
ance of 182,637 pupils. During that period 
a total of 58,149 pupils were sent to the in- 
spectors by the school principals for medi- 
cal inspection; 62,636 individual examina- 
tions and 65,333 special examinations made. 
The number of recommendations made to 
parents regarding medical treatment of the 
children was 82,667. 

Among those who required medical at- 
tention were the following cases: Defec- 
tive hearing, 756; ear troubles, 1,331; nose 
end throat, 19,770, of which 11,276 suffered 
from enlarged tonsils and 5022 from nasal 
obstructions; eye, 15,403, including 11,954 
cases of defective vision; skin, 9128; te 
29,389; anemia and poor nutrition, 1578; 
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nervous diseases, 459; heart trouble, 177; 
defective mentality, 80. 

It was reported by the inspectors that 117 
schools were in an unsanitary condition, 
but these conditions have been corrected by 
the Board of Education. 


—s 
<> 


‘NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








Waa following declaration and resolu- 
tions were adopted by the active 
members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in fiftieth convention, assembled at 
Chicago, July 10, 1912. 


The National Education Association author- 
izes the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Cost of Living to take all necessary steps for 
bringing its findings effectively to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the President of the 
United States, and urges the Committee to 
render assistance in the movement for an 
International Commission on the Cost of 
Living. 

We reaffirm our belief in the public school 
house and the school play ground as social and 
recreation centers for the use of the school 
and the community under the control and 
direction of the school authorities. 

We heartily approve of the effort of normal 
schools and colleges to credit toward gradua- 
tion, work done in Biblical History and Bibli- 
cal Literature, provided such work is done in 
compliance with the laws of the State, and 
provided all organizations are given the same 
opportunity to offer such work. 

Resolved, That, in view of the fact that 


: children are often innocent victims of our 


present unequal and unjust laws, the National 
Education Association favors a uniform fed- 
eral law on all questions of marriage and 
divorce based upon an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The National Education Association urges 
the National Bureau of Education, and the 
school authorities of the various cities and 
states, to join in a well-directed effort for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries to the point where 
they will be commensurate with salaries in 
other professions, and in commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and to join in the movement 
for more adequate pension laws for teachers 
in all grades of work. 

We heartily endorse the comprehensive plan 
now before Congress for increasing the facili- 
ties in State Colleges of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State Normal Schools and Ele- 
mentary Schools for training in Agriculture, 
Domestic Economy and other industrial work 
for the great mass of our people, through the 
public schools of the entire country. 

The National Education Association again 
records its interest in the cause of World 
Peace which it regards as one of the great 
educational movements of the age. The Asso- 
ciation especially calls attention to the helpful 
material prepared by the American School 
Peace League, which is admirably adapted to 
the school program. The Association com- 
mends most highly the active interest taken b 
United States Comstlesiiner Philander 
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Claxton in disseminating information on the 
subject, especially in his publication of the 
Peace Day Bulletin. : 

The National Education Association regards 
the present attempt to establish compulsory: 
military training in the schools of the country, 
not designed primarily for military training, as 
reactionary and inconsistent with American 
ideals and standards. 

We believe that the time has arrived when 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges should 
give adequate courses of. instruction in sex 
hygiene, with the view, ultimately, of the 
introduction of similar instruction into the 
courses of study in the public schools. 

The highest and best interests of education 
in all parts of the country, and the further 
development of all the agencies of education, 
both public and private, demand such support 
of the National Bureau of Education, as to 
enable it to perform in a more vital and effec- 
tive way the functions for which it was 
created. We approve the plans of the Com- 
missioner of Education for bringing together 
in the Bureau groups of competent men and 
women to study carefully and thoroughly the 
problems of rural education, city school ad- 
ministration, secondary education in public 
and private high schools, vocational education, 
school sanitation and hygiene, and higher edu- 
cation, including the education and training of 
teachers, and the work of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 

e request and urge the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate for the use of the 
Bureau such sums of money as may be neces- 
sary to make the library of the Bureau more 
generally useful, and to make of the Bureau a 
clearing house for information on all sub- 
jects of common and public interest. In the 
efforts to make the statistical reports of the 
Bureau more complete and accurate, and to 
publish them more properly, we pledge the 
Commissioner the support of this Association, 
and urge all officials of educational institutions 
of whatever kind to give him their hearty co- 
operation. 

Whereas: The great and grave responsibility 
of the teachers of our country is the training 
of the youth to realize the duties, rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and 

hereas, The ability adequately to accom- 
plish this work demands not only the knowl- 
edge of the functions of citizenship, but also 
the right to exercise them, be it 

Resolved, That the Association believes in 
and urges the granting of the right of suffrage 
to the women of the United States. 

Whereas: In spite of the fact that our 
schools have met well the social and economic 
problems which have confronted us to date, 
there has been an ever increasing demand by 
the public for greater practical proficiency on 
the part of our pupils of all ages and grades. 

Whereas, Such liberal education has, in a 
measure at least, failed to meet this demand in 
the opinion of those who judge by results; and 

ereas: Many of our formerly well- 
accepted principles, as well.as our educational 
traditions, are undergoing constant and rapid 
revision, as a result of the more recent scien- 
tific investigation and philosophic readjust- 
ments, be it 
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Resolved, That this Association places itself 
on record as favoring such changes in the 
course of study in our elementary and second- 

_ary schools, together with such changes in 
methods of instruction as shall make it pos- 
sible to assist the pupil in the ready application 
of such knowledge as he may acquire to actual 
life conditions. 

Whereas: Most of our American, vocations 
are laden with “ misfits,” due largely to lack of 
wisdom in the choice of a calling, 

Whereas: Because of engaging in such ill- 
adapted occupations there exists a lack of en- 
joyment in work, appreciation of work, and 
efficiency in work, resulting in economic waste 
to both the work and the worker, and 

Whereas: Other agencies than the public 
— have failed to deal with this problem, 

e it 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly 
urges upon the educational people of this 
country, as well as upon others who are en- 
gaged in social work, the necessity for definite 
progress along the line of vocational guidance 
for youth; and that such guidance be carried 
on under the direct control of a vocational 
advisor, or expert who shall be appointed by, 
and subject to, the control of a council of lay- 
men in the several local communities; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the course of study in our 
elementary schools be so enriched as to make 
it possible to discover the tastes, tendencies, 
and abilities of the child previous to the time 
when such vocational decisions are to be made. 

Whereas: Vocational choice is inseparable 
from the several vocations to be pursued. 

Whereas: The public schools have hitherto 
left these matters to the solution of the worker 
and the employer. 

Whereas: The increasing demands of the 
occupations of the home, shop and farm are 
forcing upon local communities the necessity 
for some form of vocational training, and 

Whereas: The United States in order to 
protect its population, by maintaining its vigor 
and morality; to change its large output of 
raw material into an output of finished prod- 
uct; to make it possible to fight not with 
armoured cruisers but with brain and skilled 
workmanship; and to maintain its commercial 
prestige; demands some form of vocational 
training, be it 

Resolved, That this Association recommends 
to the Federal Government the passage of a 
law, under conditions clearly recognizing the 
autonomy of the states in adaptation to local 
conditions, carrying with it an appropriation 
sufficiently liberal to render possible its opera- 
tion, which law shall have for its end the ulti- 
mate improvement of the home, shop and farm 
through vocational training; that such aid be 
administered through the United States Bureau 
of Education, or a similar body; thence 
through the State Board of Control of each 
state to the several local Boards of Control in 
the several communities; and that such grants 
to such local communities and to such states 
be dependent upon actual results secured in 
such local communities and such states. - 

Whereas: There exists in this country more 
than 4,000,000 young men and young women, 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, who have 
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been denied the privilege of either vocational 
guidance or vocational training. 

Whereas: The only assistance which can be 
rendered to them, or to those somewhat older, 
is through systematic instruction in part time, 
continuation and evening schools. 

Whereas: Besides reports resulting from the 
appointment of commissions of child study in 
several of the states, and discussions by stu- 
dents, there exists little definite knowledge of 
the needs of these persons of adolescent age, 
while attempts to solve the problems of their 
instruction are varied and uncertain, be it 

Resolved, That this Association authorizes 
its President to appoint a committee of eleven 
members, made up of educators, employers, 
employees, and social workers, to ea 
special study of this whole question and to 
report to this Association at a future meeting; 
and that an appropriation of $500.00 be granted 
this committee for its work jn connection with 
said report. 

Whereas: The complete development of the 
individual depends penal upon his health, 

Whereas: The physical, social and moral 
welfare of the community depend upon the 
continued and permanent health of the citizens, 

Whereas: The aesthetic interests of the 
youth are greatly enhanced by constant con- 
tact with the beautiful in nature and in life, 

Whereas: Recent educational movements 
have recognized more and more the importance 
— utilization of the play instinct in the 
child, 

Whereas: It is our belief that insufficient 
consideration has been given this phase of 
school on the paft of those who have the 
power to provide school grounds and school 
sites, and 

Whereas: Such statistics as are available 
seem to establish the fact that the location of 
school buildings in large areas of open country 
enhance the value of land in the immediate 
vicinity, be it 

Resolved, That this Association urges upon 
all school districts the importance of providing 
grounds in proportion to the size of the build- 
ing, not less than a square rod for each child; 
such a school district park to provide a place 
for play, and instruction in gardening as well 
as a place of recreation for all living in the 
district. 

Frequent and gross instances of lawlessness 
in all sections of our country impress on us 
the duty of incredsed attention to respect for 
law, obedience to authority, and regard for the 
rights of others as fundamental principles of 
our social order. 

“See to it that the commonwealth receives 
no injury,” is the order of the day to every 
American citizen and particularly to every 
American teacher. Our instruction should be 
so organized and so infused with the spirit of 
altruism that the ends of good citizenship may 
be increasingly realized in the products of the 
schools. 

The President of the Association is hereby 
authorized and directed to enlarge the stand- 
ing Committee for the Promotion of a Na- 
tional University; and the Board of Directors 
are hereby requested to make an adequate ap- 
propriation for the clerical and other expenses 
of this Committee. 
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The Board of Directors are also requested 
to print for use in promoting the movement 
for a National University, in a separate edi- 
tion, the four addresses on this subject sub- 
mitted at the general sessions of this Conven- 
tion. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Ciinton.—Supt. McClosky: Our county 
has had the best school year in its history in 
attendance and quality of work done. Ten of 
our high schools have graduated strong classes. 
The small-pox scare interfered with the clos- 
ing festivities of two of our high schools. 
More than the usual number of our high 
school graduates will enter State Normal 
school. Out of 90 young men and women 
graduated from the high schools of the county 
this spring less than a dozen will apply for 
teachers’ certificates. The most of them will 
take the regular State Normal course. 

Erre—Supt. Russell: Inspector Hertzog 
was present at the Springfield township high 
school commencement and presented the diplo- 
mas to a class of five with an inspiring address. 
The department of high school inspection has 
proven very helpful to Erie county. Spring- 
field township has let the contract for the 
much needed but long deferred new high 
school building. It is to be of brick at a cost 
of $18,000. The foundation is already com- 
pleted and it will be ready for occupancy. Oct. 
1. Harbor Creek township is building an 
addition to the high school which will prac- 
tically double its capacity, and the work of 
centralization will be extended. Prof. Fred 
Cooley has been engaged as principal for the 
ensuing year, and a term of nine months will 
be maintained. Prin. George Hayes of Girard 
borough has been elected principal of Water- 
ford borough and township high school at a 
substantial increase in salary. Oscar Boden- 
horn, a recene graduate of Allegheny College 
has been elected principal of Girard township 
high school, and C. E. Zeiders vice-principal. 
Two new boroughs, Cranesville and Wesley- 
ville, have been organized during the year. 
Each is planning to establish a high school. 

FraNKLIn.—Supt. Smith: It is gratifying to 
note that the applicants for provisional cer- 
tificate are yearly becoming fewer, and that 
the number of those in attendance at normal 
and other schools, completing the course, is on 
the increase in this county. May the day be 
not far distant when every school will be pre- 
sided over by one trained for the work. 

MirFLin.—Supt. Wills: On April roth Prof. 
Walter L. Owen died at the home of his 
daughter in Altoona. Mr. Owens was born at 
Granville, Mifflin county, September 25, 1840, 
and spent most of his life there. He was a 
teacher for more than thirty terms. He was 
County Superintendent of Mifflin county for 
one term, 1884-1887, and was also superinten- 
dent of Indian Schools at Carlisle and Phila- 
delphia. Captain Owens was a distinguished 
soldier of the civil war. He was superinten- 
dent of the Methodist Sunday-school at Gran- 
ville thirty-one years. He was a man of ster- 
ling character and jovial good nature, and had 
a Raat of friends wherever he was known. 
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Two new high schools have been applied for 
in this county. Forty pupils were graduated 
from our six high schools. Two summer 
schools for teachers are in operation in this 
county. 

Porrer.—Supt. Welfling: About fifty Water- 
man-Waterbury heating systems will be placed 
in our rural shools this summer. 

Tioca—Supt. Retan: During my examina- 
tions only 115 provisional certificates were 
granted—a smaller number than has been 
issued for many years. For the year 1 : 
206 were granted. By reason of the large 
classes graduated by the Normal school and 
the consolidation of schools in the county, it 
has been my policy to require a high standard 
from those to whom certificates are issued. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: We offered 
a certificate of reward to all pupils for punc- 
tuality, and the results have been very satis- 
factory for the first year; 958 pupils were 
reported as neither absent nor tardy during 
the term. We shall continue the practice an- 
other year. Of 606 eighth grade pupils exam- 
ined, 411 were found qualified for admission 
to the high schools—a creditable showing. 

CuHEsTER.—Supt. Cole: A contract has been 
awarded for a four-room addition to one of 
our eight-room buildings, and plans have been 
approved, and the contract will be awarded at 
once for a twenty-room building, to replace 
three existing buildings. A new course of 
study has been adopted for the high school, 
to take effect at once. 

Lansrorp.—Supt. Kuntz: At the regular 
meeting of the School Board on June 3rd, it 
was decided to install Manual Training in our 
schools to begin September, 1912. It was 
also decided at this meeting to drop book- 
keeping from the regular high school course, 
and to change the three-year course in history 
to a four-year course. Because of the fact 
that two years is too short a time to complete 
algebra, satisfactorily, it was decided to intro- 
duce algebra into the eighth grade. The 
average percentage of attendance of the past 
year was 96, and in all the grades of work 
there was a decided improvement. 

K Haven.—Supt. Ling: The high school 
graduated a class of 20 on June 5, 10 boys and 
1o girls. The exercises were very pleasing. 
A class play on the night of June 4 netted $120 
for the playgrounds. The Playground Asso- 
ciation, of which the Superintendent of 
Schools is president, opened the first public 
playground in the history of Lock Haven on 
June 17. It is named the Wilson Kistler Play- 
ground after the donor of the grounds. The 
ground is nicely located. and of ample size. 
Prof. J. A. Young, principal of the high school, 
is the supervisor, assisted by Miss Belle Bur- 
rows. Teachers for all positions except two 
in the high school were elected early in the 
month. Provision is made for an additional 
teacher in the primary schools and another in 
the high school to relieve crowded'schools. A 
supervisor of drawing was elected, the first in 
the history of the town. Eight teachers out 
of 32 will be new to their positions. Prefer- 
ence was given to Normal School graduates 
with some experience for elementary school 
positions, and to College graduates with exper- 
ience for high school positions. 








